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ABSTRACT 

This document reports the proceedings of a conference 
held to discuss the availability of educational resources and the 
financing of education in Canada. The conference focused specifically 
on the financial implications of redesigning educational institutipns 
to be capable of flexible response to students^ needs ^ meJcing 
educational benefits more accessible to the disadvantaged^ tying 
together education and the work worlds and restructuring educational 
institutions to be more closely tied in with their surrounding 
communities. The document reports on a panel discussion of current 
provincial problems in financing education, a history of the Cauxadian 
Teachers* Federal project, a presentation dealing with efficiency 
considerations in education and tjie integration of efficiency and 
equity criteria, and a discussion of the financial problems of school 
boards. The document concludes with group discussion reports on the 
financial implications of change objectives. (AJUthor/DN)i 
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FOREWORD 



In the late sixties it became evident that che cliniate for educatiotial develop- 
ment was deteriorating; at the s^'me tire, provincial governments wore bcf,i:inin^ to 
impose what soon becn^ue very severe restrictions on grov-'th in expenditures for educa- 
tion. In view of this situalion, the CTF Advisory ConuniCtec on Kducation Finance con- 
cluded that the time was ri^;lit to attempt so.ne basic definition of the kin<l of educa- 
tion that is wanted in Canadian society at the present time and the most rational \ 
of financing this educational system. 

Accoi-dniGly> a project involving a scries of special reports and seminars to 
explore tliese questions was set up. Papers were prepared by Woodrow Lloyd, Guy Rocher, 
and three members of the Economic Council of Canada, Walter Hettich, Barry Lacombe and 
Max von Zur-Muehlen, A first seminar was held in Montreal in May 1971 and dealt with 
the demands of the Individual and society on the educational system. Although there 
was not a complete consensus regarding these demands, a set of general imperatives for 
educational change was nevertheless derived from this seminar. In summary, they were 
the following: 

1. 'Educational institutions must be capable of flexible response to students' 

needs, 

2. The benefits of education must be made more accessible to those in society 
v^o suffer disadvantage. 

3. Education and the world of work must draw closer together. 

A. Educational institutions must become more closely a part of their surround- 
ing community (local, provincial, national, international). 

The second seminar, of which this report records the proceedings, was designed 
to follow from the first seminar in focussing on the financial implications of the four 
general imperatives for change. Delegates were asked to consider the administrative 
and organizational changes which would be required, the new inputs to the educational 
system, and the corresponding changes in the collection, allocation and distribution 
of funds for education. As well, time was provided for current reports on the 
financial problems of provincial departments of education and school boards and for a 
presentation on the cost-benefit approach as a basis for deciding priorities in educa- 
tion spending. 

The CTF project is continuing and Is expected to culminate in a report drawing 
together the ideas expressed by the various authors and the delegates to the two 
seminars and contributing to the continuing search for a rational^ for education 
finance. The Federation is grateful for the assistance with the project given by the 
delegates . 

Geraldine Channon 

Executive Assistant 

Canadian Teachers' Federation 
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WELCOMING RDtARKS 



ROD FRfOinaCKS 
President 

~ ^ Canadian Teachers* Federation 

1 should like at this time to extend to you, on behalf of the Canadian 
Teachers* Federation, a very hearty welcome* I hope that in the next day and a 
half you will not only find a great deal to think about, and quite a number of 
things to argue about, but will also enjoy yourselves. 

I think I would be remiss if I did not say a special word of thanks to the 
Education Finance Committee, vliich has worked for three years on this project. 

The Canadian Teachers* Federation has been involved with the study of 
education finance for many years. We are hopeful that the deliberations of this 
conference and the results of the project will make a significant contribution to 
the development of education in Canada. 

Again, may X extend to you a very warm welcome. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SgllNAR 



WENDELL SPARKES 
Chclrman 
CTF Education Finance Committee 

I should like first to introduce the members of the Committee \A\o have worked 
very hard on tlils project over the years: Dr. Florence Henderson, \A\o has been on the 
Committee for six years and is the most senior member; Bob Gordon, from the KrS staff; 
Bruce Watson , from Che BCTF staff; and Gerald McCarthy , \A\o is working wlch che Nova 
Scotia Royal Com:alssion on Education. I wo%«ld also like Co recognize two persons wiio 
were on the Conunittee last year but unable to serve this year: Roger Sinmons of New- 
foundland and Ron Morrison from the HSTU staff. 

I would also like to thank Dr. H.P. Moffatt, who has served as consultant to 
the group; Jim Killeen, CTF Vice-President, \A\o has taken a very keen interest in this 
project; and staff members Geraldine Channon, Wilf Brown and Russ Mosher. 

It la unfortunate that Norman Coble, our Secretary-Ger.^ral, is not with us 
tonight, but he had a difficult decision to make, whether to be with the teachers in 
the DND schools in Germany or attend this meeting. Because of the urgent nature of 
the business over there, it was decided that we must try to get along without him. It 
ia he, of course, who really started tliis project, and who should be reviewing its 
progress for you. 

I do not propose to give a full review tonight, but would like to remind you 
that this seminar follows in sequence from the conference held in Hontreal a year ago. 
That conference dealt with the demands of society and Individuals on our public school 
system and examined the question *'Wiiat should the publicly- financed educational system 
aspire to do?** Each of you has received a copy of the findings of that conference In 
your documentation. What we are trying to zero in on tonight and tomorrow and Tues* 
day, however, is the whole problem of availability of resources how do we pay for 
i^at ve want, or what we think the public wants? 

Before continuing I would like- to pay special tribute to Woodrow Lloyd who, 
as many of you know, has passed on sine* ve last met* I think It would be only fit- 
ting that we observe a moment of silence out of respect for the contribution that 
Woodrow Lloyd made, not only to CTF, but to education in Canada and around the world* 

How I would like to outline briefly the organization of the seminar. Tonight 
we shall have a very interesting panel discussion on current provincial problems in 
financing education. Tomorrow morning Miss Channon will review the history of the CTF 
project* Then there will be a presentation by two people from the Economic Council 
dealing with efficiency considerations in education and the integration of efficiency 
and equity criteria. There will then be an opportunity for group discussions, fol- 
lovied late in the afternoon by a panel dealing with financial problems of school 
boards* Tuesday morning there \HL11 be more group discussions and the meeting will 
conclude with an overview prepared by Dr* Moffatt* 

Kay I also draw your attention to the background notes on education finance 
that were provided in your kit* They vera put together by staff, mainly Miss Channon, 
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and I think you will £lnd them very useful in putting you In the picture. 

Finally, I would like to thank the CTF member organizations for tlie tremen- 
dous support that they have given this project. 
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CURRENT PROVINCIAL PROBLl^S IN FINANCING EIHJCATION 



ROBaT GORDON 
Assistant General Secretary 
Manitoba Teachers' Society 
Panel Chairman 

1 don't know i^ether you've noticed, but this hotel has a service wliich I have 
not found in any other hotel. On the desk in the bedrooo there is a Bible which has 
been opened. At first I thouglit it was a coincidence. In fact, I put the Bible back 
into the drawer where it usually rests. However , I happened to be in xny room when the 
chambermaid did it up this morning, and the last thing she did before leavli g the room 
vas to take the Bible from the desk and open it. 

Because of my Irish background, I was naturally superstitious, and I saw this 
as an indication of some meaning which couldn't be ignored. So I read the two pages 
vhich were opened and I tried to decipher the hidden meaning, el Cher for myself or for 
the major event of this Sunday, vhich Is our. seminar. The first words I read seemed 
to describe an appropriate rationale for the seminar: "To everything there is a 
season and a time and a purpose under the sun«" No doubt sometime during the next 
tvo days we'll be talking about federal aid to education or sharing the aggregate 
wealth more equitably, and I thought that these words should be taken to heart by the 
wealthier provinces: "There is a sore evil which I have seen under the sun — namely, 
riches kept to the owners thereof to their hurt." For our discussions tomorrow this 
warnjing seemed appropriate: "For a dream cometh through the multitude of business, 
and the fooI*s voice is known by a multitude of words." And finally a message for 
our provincial and federal politicians: "Better it is that thou shouldst not vow 
than that thou shouldst vow and not pay." 

My responslbltlty here is not to read Scripture, but to Introduce our panel- 
ists, all of whom have a unique and a valuable contribution to make to this conference. 
Tine doesn't permit me to give adequate accounts of their qualifications and their 
experience* Suffice it to say that each has a high office in his own province and 
exercises considerable Influence on education and on the decisions pertaining thereto. 
We're very fortunate to have them as participants in this seminar. The general topic 
Is "Ctirrent Provincial Problems in Financing Education". Following the individual 
presentations there will be some interaction among the panelists and questions from 
the floor. Our first speaker is Mr. S.F. White, who is the Director General of 
Finance for the Quebec Department of Education. 

SYLVESTER F. WHITE 
Director General of Finance > 
Quebec Department of Education 

May I say \A\at a great pleasure it was for me to be invited to participate in 
this seminar, my first experience having been a happy one in the meeting in Montreal 
last year. In the position paper which is entitled Basic Goals in the Financing of 
Education^ prepared by Dr. Hettich, Dr. von Zur-Muehlen and Mr. Lacombe, are listed 
tuo main objectives in the financing nf education naaely« efficiency in the 
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allocation of resources, and, secondly, equity. It seemed to me that the most useful 
way In whlcli I could deal with questions of financing education in Quebec In the space 
of ten or fifteen minutes would be to describe the ways In wiilcti we have tried to 
achieve one of the$e i;oals that of equity. I am not going to attempt at all to 
deal with efficiency in the allocation ot resources or Indeed efficiency in t!ie use 
of these resources, although these questions are very Important Indeed. The objective 
of equity was and is the keynote of the so-called "reforme scolaire" which was intro- 
duced by the Lcsago government, wiiich was extensively pronotcd by Mr. Paul Cerin- 
Lajole, the first minis tier of education in Quebec, and which found expression in such 
slogans as '*la {;ratuit^ scolaire" and "la d^mocratisation de I'^ducation" . 

Now in this paper the goal of equity is described under two headings 
equality of opportunity and the fair distribution of the cost burden. In tlte I960's 
ve have tried in Quebec to approach the goal of equality of opportunity in education 
in the following vays : by the creation of 53 regional school boards covering the 
whole of the province, responsible for secondary education; by the construction of a 
network of some 266 well-equipped comprehensive public high sctiools or (^coles scolaires 
polyvalents (Over 200 of these schools have already been completed or ate in the pro- 
cess of construction.); by the establislunent of a policy of univei-sal accessibility 
to secondary education, through the abolition of school fees, transportation for all 
elementary and secondary pupils, and a system of subsistence allowances or bursaries 
for secondary stu'lents who have to live away from home In order to receive appropriate 
Instruction; by the creation of a network of colleges of general and vocational 
education, or CFXJKPS. (This program was bo^un In 1967 and there are now 37 such 
colleges or CEX^f-.rS In operation, offering a choice of 73 programs of two or three 
years of post-secondary education; the present involvement in .these colleges is about 
74,000«) Through the creation of the UniverslciS du Quebec and expansion of the 
existing universities the capacity of our Institutions of higher learning was In- 
creased by about 300 per cent over this decade. A program of bursaries and loans for 
post*secondary students was Introduced designed to ensure that no student would be 
prevented from attending college or university for financial reasons. It wna with 
great pleasure that I noted In our audience tonight Mr. Hector Joyal, who is now with 
the federal government, and who played an Important role In launching this program in 
Quebec . 

The cost cf this effort In the 1960 's towards equality of opportunity was not 
inconsiderable. It has absorbed from one-quarter to one* third of the government's 
budget for each of the last dozen years. The operating costs for elementary and 
Secondary public schools Increased from I9S8 to 1968 at an average annual rate of 
16 per cent, which Is a rate which doubles the cost every five years, in current 
dollars of course. The capital Investment in school construction in the last decade 
was Just short of $1,000,000,000; the annual cost of pupil transportation rose from 
$2,000,000 in I9S7 to $73,000,000 in 1972. The annual operating costs of post* 
secondary institutions rose from some $50,000,0C0 in 1961 to about $350,000,000 in 
1970-71. 

To what extent have ve by these means in fact achieved equality of opportunity? 
X think that ve can fairly say that, starting from a position of relative inferiority 



in this respect as cotnpareJ to others In North America, we've made some quite credit- 
able progress. Undoubtedly there are many inequalitiea that persist to mention only 
one or two, I don't think that the secondary student who must leave home at 7:30 in the 
morning, i^ho must travel by bus for more than an hour morning and evening, who can 
participate only in a limited way in extracurricular student activities, has the same 
opportunity as the student who lives close to the school and who can take part in sports, 
music, drama and other organized programs in afternoons, evenings and weekends. Again, 
in view of the fact that our bursary and loan program does not take into account the cost 
of foregone earnings; students from families of limited means cannot always afford to 
complete post*secoiidary studies, and must enter the labor force earlier than others* 
This is a fact. Whether or not it is desirable to ensure that every member of the popu- 
lation attends some institution of formal education full-time until age 25 or so is 
another question, 

A second facet in the goal of equity in the financing of education is the fair 
distribution of the cost burden. There are, I think, two widely accepted principles 
governing fairness or equity in taxation — the first, that costs should be distributed 
in accordance with ability to pay, the second, that coots should be distributed in 
accordance with the benefits derived. And increasingly, our* efforts in recent years 
have emphasized the former; that is to say; we have attempted to bring our policies more 
in line with ability to pay, A little more than"two-thirds of the operating costs for 
Quebec schools and colleges and universities are covered by provincial government grants 
to these institutions. These payments are made from the general revenues of the prov- 
ince, which include transfer payments from the federal government and are derived, for 
the most part, from types of taxations that are fairly closely related to ability to 
pay. The other principle source of funds for education, accounting for a little more 
than a quarter of the total cost, is property tax, which is notoriously unrelated to 
ability to pay. There may, in fact, be an inverse relationship between the property 
value and the educational revenue requirements of any given coomunity. There is a good 
chance that the per-pupil cost of adequate education in a town where the market value 
of property averages $4,000 per pupil will be greater than in a town where the per-pupil 
valuation is $40,000, although the second town, of course, has ten times the tax potential 
of the first. 

Education or government authorities in the United States have been slow to 
react to this situation and it is thus that we see that in 1967 in Los Angeles the 
pupil-teacher ratio was 27:1 and the per-pupil cost was $600, whereas in Beverly Hills 
the pupil-teacher ratio was 17:1 and the per-pupil cost was $1,192, In terms of need, 
or equality of opportunity, it should perhaps have b^en the other way around. This 
situation is quite widespread and is due to regressive patterns in state aid to educa- 
tion. I think that in Canada, in general, we have done somewhat better in this regard. 
In Quebec we have tried to meet the problem by developing a pattern for the allocation 
of funds to educational institutions in the form of budget balancing grants, the grant 
being equal to the difference between normal expense and other revenues. In the case 
of school boards, normal expense is defined in rather de<:ailed budget rules, whereas 
normal revenue is the product of a fixed and uniform tax rate applied to equalize 
valuation. As a result of this system, whereas the per-pupil cost in Montreal West is 
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roughly the sine as at Capshnw on the Gaspd coast, the property tax in Montreal West 
pays for more than 80 per cent of tlie cost, while the revenue from the property tax 
in Cat)shaw is le^s than 10 per cent. 

The budget rules which do f inn normal expense for grant purposes are published 
annually, Tiiey doterii'inc a normal per- pup 11 cost for such items as general and 
instructional administration library, audiovisual costs, teaching and laboratory 
materials and supplies, pupil guidance, sports and a nu.nber of other sucli budget 
items. The sum of t!icr.e amounts determines the allowable expense for grajit purposes 
and niay be applied by the scliool board without restriction. Teachers* and principals* 
salaries are paid in accordance wit); provincial agreencrts; debt service on approved 
capital expenditures and pupil transportation costs are completely covered by the 
grant. Tliese last allowable expenses are not transferable for purposes of calculation. 
Except in the case of salaries of academic personnel, wiiich are fixed by ag/cenent, a 
board may exceed the expenditure levels defined in the budget rules, provided that it 
levies a tax over and above the normalized rate sufficient to cover such excess. 
Otherwise, up to now, no ceiling has been put on the additional or more costly services 
that a board may provide and pay for from local property tax. 

Now there are, of course, weaknesses and difficulties and dangers in this 
system. One weakness, I think, lies in the fact that an extra expenditure of, say, 
$40 per pupil would mean a tax increase of 7 per cent in one town, but would result 
in a 70 per cent increase in another. This simply means that some communities can 
afford extra services while others cannot. Another weakness is, of course, the fact 
that even though differences in tax revenues at a normal uniform rate are fully 
compensated by the grant system, this uniform tax rate Imposes a much heavier burden — 
in terms of effort on a home owner or a tenant occupying property valued at, say, 
three times his annual Income, than It does on one whose property value is equal to 
or less than his annual income. This is the standard objection to property tax as 
such* 

In closing I would like to raise one question which may be of as great 
interest and concern to other provinces as it is to us in Quebec, and I would put it 
like this: To what extent is it desirable and, in the light of the pattern of educa- 
tional finance wliich I have described, to what extent is it possible, to effectively 
decentralize decision-making? It seems to me that a monolithic system, where 
decision-making is heavily centralized, tends to became inflexible and unresponsive 
to particular requirements as they develop locally. On the other hand, It's difficult 
for a central authority to assume full responsibility for financing such things as 
capital investment, teachers' salaries, and so on without exercising a rather full 
control over how these funds are spent, and £ would be very interested to hear other 
views on that question. 
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R.W. DALTON 
Associate Deputy Minister 
Manitoba Department o£ Lducation 

I had the same experience as Bob Gordon did this morning. I too tried to read 
the Bible, but I didn't get the san^e messages he di6» I see that I am surrounded by 
people £rom Manitoba, so I shall have to be careful to tell the truth tonight. Wltat 
I would like to do in the few minutes we have at our disposal is to talk about some of 
Uie problems as I see them concerning educational finance In our province. Probably 
they are not dissimilar to the problems that many of the otlier provinces experience. 
As I listened to Mr. White's presentation from Quebec I noticed a good many similari- 
ties there. 

It all started in Manitoba about 1967, utien the school system was reorganized 
into a system of larger units — school divisions they were boiled some 

seven or eight hundred smaller Jurisdictions down to less t ty and, at the same 

time} introduced a new grant system which had several objectives, one of which was to 
provide incentives to encourage teachers to Improve their standing. Another was to 
encourage school boards to equip and maintain their schools, and there were several 
equalization grants similar to what Mr» White talked about, equalization in the field 
cf transportation and particularly capital. Thus the foundation program, as It was 
called} was supposed to feed a supply of blood to the new system of administration and 
it did. 

I'm not going to take any time tonight telling about the accomplishments that 
it did have a part in, use I want to talk about some of the financial problems 
that arose from it» Before I do that, I should say we'd better deal with post-second- 
ary as well. The community colleges in Manitoba are operated by the province, not by 
School boards, and they are operated from provincial funds » The universities, of 
course^ depend to a great extent upon provincial funds for their operation. I mustn't 
forget to say, for Hector Joyal's benefit, that both the post-secondary programs at 
the cortinunity college level and the university level are heavily financed by the 
Secretary of State and Manpower departments of the federal government* 

N0W9 what has happened on the elementary and secondary level in the last five 
years? The best way I can illustrate this is to say that from 1967 to 1971 the costs 
incurred by school boards, that is to say, their budget costs, increased by 58 per 
cent* In other words, in 1971 the total budgets of school boards in the province were 
58 per cent higher, in terms of 1971 dollars than they were in 1967. At the same 
time, the governments of the day increased their contribution by 35 per cent, but the 
amount that had to be raised by the real property taxpayer increased by 31 ner cent. 
At the same time, the ability to pay of the real property taxpayer increased by only 
19 per cent» So all this adds up to higher taxes at the direct taxpayer's level and 
higher amounts of money being put in by the central source — by the province — 
increased amounts all the time. And so, I suppose, the government looks at it from 
one side of the picture and says, " We keep pouring more water into this pail, but 
It's leaking somewhere. The level never seems to go up." At the same time, the 
taxpayer who is paying taxes on his real property says "My taxej keep going up. I 
thought we were going to g?X some relief from direct taxes." That's part of the 
problem that we face, and X*m sure that it's not an uncommon one* 
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While this Is tiappenlng on the elementary and secondary level, the government 
appropriation for conwiuntty colleges has Cone up by 28 per cent In the last five yen'-s . 
and at university level by 74 per cent. So, adding all of these services up, as in 
Quebec, for the past five years tlie govornment has devoted between 33 and 35 per cent 
of its total budget to education. Now there's another service that's coming up fast 
on the in5?ide, and that's health and welfare. It won't be very long, I suppose, un! l) 
it's running neck and neck with education. Just one more word about universities; 
mtversity enrolments in Manitoba have increased by 33 per cent in the last 5 years. 
I don't like chucking out all these figures but it's the best way I can think of to 
Illustrate wiiat's happening. Last fall, wlicn enrolments at tlie university level wei e 
supposed to go down generally across the country, they went up by almost 5 per cent 
in Manitoba* They tell me at the universi«:y that even if the enrolment didn't 
increase by one student, they would need 4 per cent more money per year just to stay 
vhere they are . 

Well, now wiiat do we have for a situation? As I said, 33 to j5 per cent of 
provincial revenues are devoted to eJucation — elementary, secondary, and post* 
secondary. The question arises — Can you expect governments to be devoting very much 
more than that? Situation Number Two, real property taxes have been steadily increas- 
ing and I think there is getting to be more resistance to these increases? in taxes. 
It's just a feeling I have from listening. Situation Number Three, I think there are 
more (}uestions being asked about viiat schools are doing than ever before. If I listen 
hard enough, I can hear, I think, three stories. These aren't very well defined 
groups, but I think I can hear this kind of message: "Everything you're doing is 
wrong," (I*(n going to generalize and exaggerate a little, but this in wiiat I hear,) 
**The school as an institution is not wiiat it should be. Compulsory attendance is for 
the birds, Tiie curriculum is wrong. The organization of schools is wrong." — and 
I'm hearing that from different sources, I heard some of it on television this 
morning and I'm hearing it in Manitoba too;iJ Well, that's one story. The second one 
1*0 hearing is "Well, you've been providing more services as a result of all this 
extra money you have been throwing in and that's all right as far as it goes, but we 
want still more. There are a lot more things you have to do yet, but, for heaven's 
sake, don't put our taxes up wiien you do it, direct or Indirect." And the third story 
I think I'm hearing now is something like this, '*I don't know what's going on in the 
schools, I don't understand it, I can't understand Johnnie's work any more, I don't 
know if it's good or bad, all I know is costs too much," 

I'm hearing those kinds of things and I conclude that people are a little less 
willing nowadays to say "Yes, it doesn't matter wiiat it costs, I'm for it, in educa- 
tion," I conclude that a l^^f people are asking for better service in education but 
aren't willing to pay for l^^w:! I also conclude that costs are still going to keep 
on going up no matter what kind of system ve have, but probably not at the same 
accelerated rate. As I take it, our probleui at this seminar^ and I don't suppose 
we're going to solve it« is to take a look at how we can get hold of this increasing 
and escalating cost business. 

As far as we in Manitoba are concerned^ I think we've got to ask ourselves 
some questions* Maybe some of them are relevant for you people ton. The first one 



I chink we'll have Co asK ourselves is do we know wlmc our educaClonal objeccives 
are? And, If we do, !»ow well are we achieving chem? I Chink thac v;e have to say 
no Co Che firsC quescion but, if we can say yes, how well are we achieving our 
objeccives? The second one I Chink we have Co ask ourselves is should we be looking 
ac prioricies? And Chac's a fearful quesCion, because everybody wanCs Co look at 
prioricies buC nobody wanCs Co choose Chem. So, if we're going Co look ac prioricies, 
how are we going Co go abouC ic? Whac's imporCanC and whaC isn*C? I don*C like Co 
use Che word efficiency i. cducacion ic*s all righc in a shoe factory buC che 
Chird quesCion I guess we've goC Co ask is how can we geC more for our educaCion 
dollar? I Chink another quesCion we've goC Co ask ourselves is how well is the 
public aware of vhaC we^re acCually doing? How much do Chey know abouC whnC you are 
doing? How much do Chey undersCand abouC iC? Are we doing enough Co inform Chem 
Should we do more? 

Now in ManiCoba, as yeC, school boards have Che freedom Co expend above Che 
foundacion program of granCs any amounC ChaC Chey see fic Co expend. They have the 
righc Co do Chis and Co go Co Che municipaliCy which is Che Caxing body and say "We 
need Chis many dollars*'. The lasC quesCion I have Co ask is Chis: Are we going Co 
have excernal conCrols Imposed — by thac I mean conCrols by the province on the 
expenditures that school boards can make, or are we going to do the job ourselves? 

G.H. WALDRUM 
Assistant Deputy Minister 
Ontario Department of Education 

The first thing I would like "o note was that when I got up this morning I did 
not read the Bible. The first thing I was concerned about was what I might wear to 
this meeting. I decided on my present attire because that might gain me some favour 
with Boyd Barteaux and Ron Morrison and Norm Fergusson from Nova Scotia. In addition 
to that, it might confuse the trustees and teachers' federation representatives from 
Ontario. I did have a chance to talk to one of them earlier on today, and I indicated 
how very pleased I was and how honotared I was to have this opportunity to spea> about 
the province of Ontario and finance tonight; it was indicated to me that you really 
didn't need a speaker from Ontario, and that I was the clospjt you could come to that. 

If you believe that education finance is a problem today and I think you 
can find evidence of it in the province of Ontario, certainly in the past two years, 
for we have now created a committee on the cost of education, a minister's committee 
on negotiations, and the ERAS Task Force (which is the Educational Resources Alloca- 
tion System Task Force) — then I think it would be unfair to talk about the 60^s and 
the 50's. I think we all recognize that the cost of education went up. It would be 
only fair to note some of the reasons why. Certainly we might have expected some 
increase because of inflation (I believe there are inflationary increases in other 
areasX because of the expanded educational services and programs that were offered 
in the 60' s, and because of the tremendously increased enrolment due to the increased 
birth rate. A lot of the increased enrolment in Ontario was at the expensive secondary 
level and at the post-secondary and university levels, through the creation of com- 
munity colleges and a great deal of expansion at the university level* Then, of 
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course, at the elemtMitnry level there was n tremendous increase duo, I would think, 
to the upjjradini; i»i the qualifications of teachers. All these changes were eitlicr 
noble or facts of life. 

Our ohjcc lives in connection with educational finance in Ontario have been to 
equalize cost or burden, to pay grants in accordance with the ability to pay and, 
ujost recently, to introduce '"jijjhting factors with the hope that wo could recognize 
unusual or spoon I costs in one area as opposed to another. Of course, I think 
another objective lias been to increase tlie quality of education. It has .i I ready been 
pointed out by Mr. Pal ton tliat people a re interested in quality, are interested in 
service. The problem is thaL they don't seen to want to pay for it. 1 think I have 
to say that it now secnjs to me lhat this might be a sej^nient of tlie population, rather 
than the wliole population, but it certainly seems to be a segment that is able to get 
on television or the radio or into the newspapers a little more frequently than the 
other segments, at least. Certainly, the objective of the government was to pay a 
higher percentage in provincial support for the overall cost of education, and 
certainly the objective in doing so was to limit or reduce the local tax levy on 
property. Mr, Dalton, once again, has already indicated that this is a rather diffi- 
cult thing to do. It seems that we were having a problem deciding what we should pay 
a higher percentage of. what amount? And then, of course, 1 think more recently we 
have to'admit that there has been an effort to reduce the increas ing ra te of educa- 
tional expenditure to rcdMce the accelerating increase rate, 

I'd like to go back to the date of October 13, 1970. Some people from Ontario 
I'm sure will remember that date. It was the introduction of ceilings, which have 
certainly been alluded to frequently this evening, although they haven't been referred 
to as ceilings, I think if we took a look at the situation at that time, we would 
find that there was a public disenchantment with the cost of education, despite *the 
fact that the government was trying to reach a higher percentage of the cost of 
education. But large increases in grants did not seem to result in a decrease of the 
local levy. Local tax rates were increasing, with the resulting public reaction. The 
provincial govenuient, with the existing policies, was unable to control the tax rate 
Increases at the local level. The result of the increasing tax rate was the demand 
by the school boards and the public for larger grants from the provincial government. 
Larger grants from the provincial government did not succeed in lowering the tax levy 
or holding it steady. In 1970, or late 1969, when we did some calculations on this, 
we found that if we held the ten largest systems in the province of Ontario to the 
existing level of provincial support at that time, it would have been possible for 
the provincial government to pay 100 per cent of the cost of education outside of 
these Jurisdictions without reaching the goal of 60 per cent of the overall cost of 
education within the province, 

October 13, 1970, I think, had some positive impacts, some of which have 
already been mentioned. Most of us in education in Ontario would describe the impact 
as one of shock and concern. This, by the way, was not the reaction of my neighbours* 
Th^ public reaction, I have to say, was largely positive and, if anything, it drew 
more attention to the cost of education. Ceilings helped to increase public realiza- 
tion that satisfaction of demands for public services results in the necessity of 
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paying for Chero. There was a greater emphasis on examination of program priorities 
and program costs. This was a dranmtic change, I think, after twenty years of wliat ve 
referred to as the add*on principle, where, in the educational world, wc had learned 
hov to add, and to multiply, but we had forgotten how to subtract, and how to divide. 
The last time I spoke on this particular topic, a fellow came up afterwards and told 
ine that they had done a count at their local school board and they had found 100 
additions over a period of time, without a single subtraction. The question used to 
be "Why did you spend the money?" The question now is likely to be "Why did you spend 
it on this instead of that?". 

I think it would be unfair to say that there weren't negative Impacts and 
problems. The first one is that It gives educational administrators someone to call 
on to help share the blame when they are making changes In staffing, equipment, 
facilities and programs that are a necessity* regardless of ceilings. In Ontario the 
timing was most unfortunate, just as that five per cent education tax was put on. 
This came up in October 1970 because it followed September 1970, when many principals, 
school administrators and school boards miscalculated their September enrolment. This 
the first year of the impact of the declining birth rate. Many of thetn calculated 
on the basis of the past rather than on the future. They looked to history instead 
of the birth rate. On the basis of the miscalculation they increased the staff for 
September 1970, in a way, in many jurisdictions, that they had for many years and 
many Septembers in the past. When the time came to correct this miscalculation, 
ceilings were very fortunately there to help share the blame. This had an accunu* 
lating effect when they were correcting the errors of September 1970, because the 
correction was coming in 1971, the ceilings were there, and, a^so very evident, were 
the continuing declines in enrolment in September 1971. One of the previous speakers 
has mentioned the fact that it is very c;ifficult to increase the amount of money 
coming from the provincial level without increasing the amount of control. We hope 
that we've done this. We've said that there's a ceiling, that there's a limit to the • 
amount of money you can spend, but that we're not trying to tell you how to spend it* 

').B. ESTABROOKS 
Chief Sur srintendent of Schools 
New Brunswi'.k Department of Edu'^ation 

When I was invited to attend this conference I was asked to try to tell it 
like it is. This is a problem, to try to be honest and objective in doing it. I 
have two or three confreres from Neu Brunswick who are in the audience, one the 
president of the teachers' association, another on the executive staff, and the exec* 
utive secretary of the truste-^s' association, t4io will endeavour to keep me there* 
I would like to do two or thr^e things. I would like to take about three minutes 
to quickly look at what things v^re like before 1967. Then I would like to take 
about four or five minutes and ju^'t attempt to detail what did happen from 1967 on, 
and then maybe take about "^ivH or six minutec in order to give a personal reaction to 
that kind of thing, having \(it. on the scene myself* and then identify some particular 
prob lems. 

To begin with, then* i i^hould like to make brief reference to financing prior 

to 1967. 
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Little progress was made In effecting school consolidation until the 1940*s, 
w!icn special grants nnd guarantees of financing were provided to encourn^.e consolida- 
tion. In 19A3 a County School Finance Act was legislated and superimposed on tnose 
school districts of the province opting for such a system. Only one county and a few 
urban boards rejected the concept. 

By means of tliis system, finance boards annually prepared the operating budget 
based upon the submission of the constituent school districts; tlien the county 
council levied a tax on the whole county to collect a large portion of the required 
funds. The balance of t!ie requirement was contributed by the provincial government 
or by a supuc-iventary budget passed by the local ratepayers of the individual school 
districts. Cities and towns, if outside the finance unit, requisitioned funds from 
their respective city or town councils. 

Stimulation grants by the provincial government, either on an operational or 
capital basis, under the former Schools Act, had the effect of influencing the 
direction of education and encouraging district ratepayers to vote either matching or 
increasing funds. Tlius, there was a degree of tension and accountability at the 
local level . 

Despite thcr^e special grants and guarantees of financing, the permissiveness 
of legislation resulted In a haphazard pattern of consolidation across the province 
with numerous examples of: lack of consolidation, over-consoiiddtion, wasteful 
duplication and consequent under-utillzation of buildings, equipment and staff in 
many rural and regional high schools. 

The Byrne Commission Report recognized that New Brunswick municipal Institu- 
tions were in serious difficulties with Inequities in service, standards and 
opportunities. There was a jungle of assessment and tax laws; in certain areas of 
the province there was crippling debt, near bankruptcy and demonstrable fiscal 
incapacity. A patchwork of laws provided for provincial assistance and cost sharing 
on various programs. 

Property tax burdens varied widely from community to community. Ethnic 
distribution, as well as property, determined, to a large extent, a child's educa- 
tional opportunity. Provincial grants supplemented local school resources but were 
not equalized. 
After July U 1967 

The Implementation of the main recommendations of the Byrne Report led the^ 
provincial government to assume the responsibility for the financing and provision 
of education, healtli, welfare, justice and municipal services as part of the total 
revision of provincial local relationships In finance and functional assignments. 

The province reorganized .local government. Including school districts 
(moving from 422 to 33) and restructured the local tax base by eliminating a number of 
nuisance taxes and by enacting a uniform province-wide real estate tax at an effective 
rate of 1^ per cent of market value as determined by provincial rather than local 
assessors. The change Involved taking over the billing and collecting of all 
property taxes including those of municipalities. 

The object of this revision was to ensure that the responsibility for each 
kind of service was placed on the level of government best qualified to perform It 
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ftnd that each level of government had the fiscal resources required to carry out its 
responsibilities. General service proi^rams of province-wld« significance were to be 
performed by government agencies (which were not subsequently set up) and present 
decentrallZjCd administrative offices were to be continued. 

Uni^|9ity funding in keeping with tlie Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
Act was channeled to the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the provincial government and 
redistributed tlirougli the !lighcr Education Commission in the form of grants to the 
univ^sities in support of their operating budgets. The provincial government has 
subsidized costs beyond tlie federal grants. 
An Interim Assosyment Five Years l^tov 

Variations in service and standards still^Skst because facilities* equipment, 
courses and staff need g be financed on a priority basis. In spite of the varia- 
tionSy progress has been achieved. 

Larger school units, stimulated in part by federal-provincial buildings grants 
(now terminated) are being constructed; consequently, ntinibers of high schools have 
decreased from 175 in 1966-67 to 72 in 1971-72; numbers of teaching and non-teaching 
staff have increased more rapidly than student enrolments (In the last five years, we 
have added teachers on the basis of about one for every eight students.); holding power 
Grades 1 to 12 has increased at an average rate of 2.8 per cent per year as compared 
with 1.8 per cent per year for the preceding five years prior to 1966-67; numbers of 
teachers with one or more degrees have increased from 10 per cent to 46 per cent; 
curriculum offerings have been upgraded to the extent that a 12-year program in New 
Brunswick is, we hope, the equivalent of a 12-year program in other provinces. That 
bespeaks quite a story of curriculum development. 

Pressure on provincial revenues remains high and is likely to intensify because 
the province began to finance jointly a federal- provincial medicare program on January 
1» 1971. The competition for provincial funds for all provincial responsibilities can 
be expected to intensify yearly. The policy of the federal government for post- 
secondary education, the provincial decision for collective bargaining for the public 
service and participation in unemployment insurance coverage for another 23,000 
public employees effective January 1, 1972 are further constraints. 

This competitive factor may well determine the extent to which educational 
finance decision can be decentralized. The provincial government will probably want 
to retain fairly firm control of educational expenditures as long as the fiscal outlook 
remains tight. This is, in fact, one of the main arguments in favour of provincial 
take-over. Educational requirements can now be weighed alongside other programs by 
officials who are responsible to the electorate for the full gamut of human services. 
These officials have all the means (the tax system and expenditure responsibility) to 
make the hard decisions that are necessary. 

Particular Provincial problems in Financin_g Education 
1# The cost factor as related to provincial programs^ equalized assessment and 
Improved opportunities 

The total provincial budget and the total educational function budget are on 
a steady incline. 
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The tax effort and debt burden of New Brunswick are amonp, the highest of all 
provinces despite .j|>p» uxiinntely i*0 per cent of revenue from the federal j»overiunent . 

Aggrnvatinu the problem is nn under-util izaCion of manpower, higher tlmn 
average unemployment, relatively severe seasonal unemployment, a low level of per 
capita income and of investment; outward migration and severe welfare problems* 
2, Compctitior with increased demands for service in other depnritrcnts of the 
pr ov i nc i n 1 y.ov c r nmpn t 

Health and welfare appear to be requiring increased funds and certainly the 
government must give increasing priority to economic development if the ever- increasing 
cost of service programs is to be met. 

3 » Rati ona li y.at ion o f a brn n d tax ba^o for Renoral impro v enent of services v?ith t!te 
need to stimulate in novnt i on nnci dynamic local particip at ion 

With provincial assumption of costs, a desirable balance of tension is reduced 
or missing at t!ie local level to aid in the screening process of coping with a full 
demand for services emanating from all localities* 

4. Problem of peaking* public school enrolments and continued cost increases 

Elementary enrolments are decreasing but they are more than offset by in- 
creasing percentages of students at the secondary and post-secondary level wliere the 
unit cost is higher. The projections to post-secondary education reveal the possi* 
blllty of increasing numbers and may well challenge the capabilities of our provincial 
economy , 

5. Lack of long-ranr,c p mninn^ consultation and cooperation for the proper iitiliza * 
tion of staff, facilities, programs and resources at the local, provincial and Atlantic 
levels 

I can see in education a lot of overlapping in the public school system and 
the trades and technical :.nstitutions . The observations and recommendations of many 
of the studies and commissions of the past twenty* five years are still valid* 

6. Rehictant use of modnrn technologies to improve the planning process and to 
provide alternatives to un e conomic programs 

A fragmentary rathe* than co-ordinated us2 of computerization has given too 
little lead time for decision-makers to consider problems before the critical stage* 
Many of the decision-makers in our province and others are at the crisis stage all 
the time* 

There is the possibility of expanded use of technologies to accommodate Indi- 
vidual and small group programs at the secondary and post-secondary levels where 
numbers may be too small to support a specialty* 
7 • Education a labour intensive activity 

Eighty-six percent of schol board operational budgets are allocated for 
teaching and non- teaching personnel* Consequently, there appear to be limited funds 
for such other needs as research, planning, instructional materials and innovation* 
8 * Problem of proper evaluation t!<e effectiveness of current programs in order to 
determine what best should be retained and what should be changed 

The cognitive domain needs imp: oved measuring Instruments, especially in French 
language Instruction, and the afi^ctive uomain needs more research* 
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Closing. Obflcrvatlons 
Provincial assumption of finances requires a careful analysis of costing in 
terms of appropriate programs for elementary, secondary and post-secondary education 
and a forecast of possible flow of funds over a longer period to enable the Depart- 
ment, school boards and post-secondary institutions to establish priorities and 
adjust programs more effectively. We seem, in our budgetary processes, to react to 
what comes up without giving some indication of what may be possible in the fore- 
seeable future « 

More carefully defined roles are required for departments of government and 
school boards in order to eliminate overlapping functions and better establish the 
accountability of each sector. 

Provincial financing of education over the past five years has been directed 
toward new buildings ($90,000,000) aad equipment (§18,000,000); expanded transporta- 
tion (589 buses in the last five years); increasing numbers teachers for school 
boards (with placement and utilization of teachers determined oy bcaids); increasing 
salaries through collective bargaining; upgrading curriculum o':feri-v,s and the 
provision of adequate undergraduate programs for English and French- .peaking univer- 
sity students as well as alternative programs in trades, technical and continuing 
education. 

Competition for educational funding within a province of 28,000 square miles 
and approximately 634,000 population should not hamper the development of the whole 
province. Despite valid regional and cultural differences, the cooperative interplay 
of the segments is essential to provide rational solutions to its critical problems. 

It has been said that current problems are often analyzed by decision-makers 
employing strategies of a preceding era; outcomes are really decided by those having 
the foresight to employ new strategies. Herein lies the challenge. 
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TtiK CTi' r.nucATioN riNANCi: PROJncT 



gi:k/\ij)i::e cii;\:<:;o:i 

E>jecutive Assistant 
Canadi.in Teachers' Federation 

1 feel rather heiritant coLun^j before you today to review the CXF project, for 
two reasons. First, niany of you here have been in touch witli the project since t!ie 
beginning and nmy be impatient witfi a review. But 1 hope you will bear witfi it, since 
there are others who arc joining us for the first time and niay be interested in the 
pattern of activities of whicli this seminar is only one part. 

Secondly, I nw also liesitant to speak because 1 am substituting for Norman 
Coble, CTF's Secretary-General, who was, more than anyone else, the originator of the 
Education Finance Project and wiio should liave been the one naking this presentation. 
Kr. Coble is at present out of Canada on CXF business. However, he has asked me to 
convey to you his sincere regret at being unable to join with you in your delibera- 
tions at this meeting. Fortunately, he has left me the notes for his presentation, 
wliich as you recall should have been made in January. I shall be quoting liberally 
from Uiese notes as we go over the project. 

CTF has always been concerned about the financing of education, and has 
engaged in a continuing seri'is of studies and conferences over tlie years. The present 
project, however, represents an intensified effort to come to grips with the real 
problems in education finance and to find some solutions. 

Adjustments, of course, are always being made to systems of finance. All too 
often, though, they seem to c*.o about as much good as, say, rearranging the deck 
furniture on tlie Titanic. Otlier adjustments, it may be added, have taken on moire the 
appearance of the fatal iceberg. 

I shouldn't imply, I suppose, that education is a sinking ship. It might be 
more apt to look on education as a beleaguered fortress, whose inhabitants are slowly 
being starved out, as the lifelines of resources and Supplies are being cut off. 

At any ^ce, the shadow of the future must have fallen across CTF in 1968 
vhen the plarning for tliis project began. That was still before the strict budget 
guidelines, before the "fight against inflation" and the stock market decline, before 
the term "accountability" became fashionable. 

As Mr. Coble has pointed out, the initial impetus for the project was an 
awareness that the most recent CTF conference, held in 1967, had failed to answer 
certain pertinent questions: 

1. How sound are the present arguments for spending money on education? 

2. Where is money most needed? 

3. Can we measure the worth of wliat we spend the money on? 

4. Can present financing arrangements carry the load of demands? 

5. How should wc apportion responsibility for seeing needs and seeing that 
they are met? 

6. How can we relate resources to needs across political borders? 
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In other words, CTF was asking not only whether education finance was rational 
in Itself, but wtiethcr It was rational in terms of the current societal context. For 
the test of a good, rationally organized system of publicly financed education would 
be Its fidelity to current concepts in the four key areas o£ (1) the rights of the 
individual, (2) the needs of the social community, (3) equity in the distribution of 
costs and (4) propriety in the raising of money. A system wliich accommodated to the 
currently prevailing concepts in these areas would be either acceptable, or properly 
enforceable, or both. 

The program of enquiry finally began in 1970. Its overall goal, ambitious but 
necessary, has been to establish the basic principles on which must rest a rationale 
for the public financing of education in Canada in the present decade. The events 
which have followed, and of wliich this seminar is only one part, have been designed 
to lead to this goal. Before describing these events, however, it should be pointed 
out that there have been certain assumptions in the CTF project. 

First, there has been the assumption that education is, and properly must 
remain, a public activity. As a public activity, it has a claim on the public purse. 
To say that this is an assumption is to imply that it is not open to debate. On the 
contrary, this very point is being debated at the present time with great vigour — 
and much noise -- as everyone knows. 

Still, every enquiry must have ^ starting point, and the starting point of the 
CTF project is the conviction that education will remain a mainly public endeavour. 

Let me quote here Mr. Coble's comments on this point: 

We are born to a condition of conflict between our private desires and the 
well-being of the species. In this we are no different from any other creature. 
Where the iifference arises is in that the conflict is regulated, for other species, 
by the even-handed and ruthless justice of nature. Man, who has learned to live in 
defiance of nature, must in consequence seek his own Justice (less even-handed, but 
also — thank God — tempered by sentimentality; also by the unique dignity which the 
hunan species accords to its private desires). 

It is a function of education to ensure that each of us, despite his private 
desires, acquires both the competence and the will to contribute to the well-being 
o£ the species. It is no less a function of education to ensure that, as we mature, 
we learn to comprehend the essential conflict and to take responsibility for regu- 
lating i/. in ourselves. Both these functions are too vital to the common good to be 
left to the random operation of private processes. So is the democratic imperative 
of ensuring that the resultant system respects the value that we set on* our private 
Selves. In the interdependent society of an industrial nation, and especially in a 
democratic state, education has to be a public responsibility. 

Equally, these functions are too important to be allowed to be secondary 
purposes. Certainly they must not be secondary to the pursuit of private profit. 
They must be functions of a system that has no prior goals, and that is financed and 
renders account purely on the basis of the purposes derived from these functions. 
They must be functions of a system that guarantees its exclusive commitment to the 
protection and advancement of the public good, and which, since it oust serve the 
political purpose of promoting democracy, must be amenable to the political control 
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of democratic Institutions. The public oducatlon system must be publicly linanccd. 

The second mnjor ass'*^»p*^ underlying the CTF project, has been the belief 
that the present apparent ctir.is in tlio financing of education if. net an econor»ic or 
an adrpinistrativo crisi';. It is a crisis of nocicty, of i)olitjcs, of values, of ido is 
and Ideals, of r.oals. If you will for^uve me for borrowmr, popular till'-S, there 

has been a "Crisis in tUa Clas.U'oon," producing; "Compulsory Mi^eJucatiou," le.Kiinjj to 
demands for the "I)escii(»olini; of Society" an<l driving teacliiuR under^-round a:; a "Sub- 
versive Activity," It's no wonder we're all suffering from "Future Shock" and wonder- 
ing when the "Greening of America" is about to begin. 

The present school syr.tcm, it seems, is not plensin;^ anyone. Dr. Robert 
Jackson, head of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, has put it very 
succinctly.^ "If", he writes, "one considers the famous reference to the race 
between education and catastrophe, the message I, get from many of our youth is that we 
have bet on the wrong horse, that catastropiie is preferable to schooling as vc know 
it today." 

What does this liave to do with education? Consider this furtlier quote from 
Dr« Jackson: "Simply stated," he says, "the sort of education we are now providing 
is proving to be too expensive." 

Let me continue quoting Mr, Coble's comments: 

There it is in a nutshell. The crisis is not one of economics. There is no 
crisis in the financing of beer production, or betting on horse races. Retail sales 
arc at a record high level. Records, tapes and stereo components are selling as 
never before. Money, though perhaps ill distributed, is still abundant. Tliink, for 
just a moment, of your own recent purchases, and then remember that the total per 
capita cost of formal education in 1970-71 was just $322. 

It is not education that is proving to be too expensive. It is the sort of 
education that ve are now providing that is being judged by politicians to be too 
expensive. 

I sa/ "by politicians" because it has been a political decision to contrive a 
crisis in the financing of education. There has been no taxpayer revolt, in spite of 
the falsetto squeals of tlie less scrupulous newspapers. Refusal has cone from the tax 
collectors , not t!ie tnxoayers. But we have to respect the judgment that politicians 
make of the public temper, not only because they hold the purse strings, but because 
they are professionals In the art of guessing,, and if their guesses were not good 
they would not be in office. Besides, there have been cases where they have seemed to 
have a real and well-informed concern for the public good. 

The crisis, then. Is in tlie apparent mismatch between the beliefs and aspira- 
tions of contemporary Canadian society and the character of the education system that 
society is being asked to support. 

If that is so, the way out of the present Impasse — an impasse created quite 
consciously by governments by setting Immovable vetoes In the path of apparently 
Irresistible cost increases — is not to be found through study of the mechanisms of 
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distribution. Such a study would not be without Its rewards there are many Ine- 
qualitien to be rcHolved, Irregularities to be tidied up, aboHidltleH to be icmedUd 
(or at least disguised by renaming). But the problems of disLributioii are secondary 
to the main issue. 

Nor is a solution to be found through cost-benefit studies. Improved account- 
ing or installing of PPBS, or other such borrowings from industrial models. If there 
is a solution, it would seem that it must be sought through a reform of the school 
system that would make it more responsive to real, perceived needs. It would then be 
a little easier to explain the value of the goods that must necessarily be offered at 
a fairly high price. 

In summary, then, these were the basic assumptions — that education will 
remain a public endeavour and that the crisir in education finance is basically a 
reflection of clashes in society over the aims and value of education. 

Having reached these conclusions, the CTF Education Finance Committee decided 
in 1970 that it was timely to make an attack on the problem of documenting the incom- 
patibility between expectation and performance .that had produced the apparent crisis 
of confidence. Two eminent Canadians, Dr. Woodrow Lloyd and Dr. Guy Rocher, were 
asked to prepare initial assessments of the expectations of Canadians — both as indi- 
viduals and as a collective society — for education. 

The paper by the late Dr. Lloyd dealt with the question "What may society 
properly require of the educational system and of the individual for vhom society pro- 
vides educational facilities?" Dr. Lloyd discussed these initial expectations under 
the bread headings of "capacity for decision-making," "achievement of a Canadian 
identity," "economic well-being," "preservation of the environment," "self-renewal of 
society," "human relations" and "global obligations." 

Dr. Rocher, looking at education from the point of view of individual expecta- 
tions, drew attention to the continuing conflict between those who view the schools as 
purveyors of confonnity, discipline and detail and those who view the schools as pro- 
moters of creativity, freedom and a search for the essential. He drew attention to the 
dichotomy between academic and vocational aspirations. He suggested also that there 
is a cultural revolution under way, leading to the creation of a new man and a new 
society, and that this would be the source of continuing conflict in Expectations for 
education. 

These initial presentations were dissected at a "mini-seminar" in February 
1971 and from them a set of important statements was derived for discussion at a 
larger seminar held in Montreal in May 1971. At that seminar, each statement wa" 
discussed in terms of the deficiencies in our present educational system implied by 
the statement and the means \^ich must be employed to remedy these deficiencies. The 
ensuing discussions were recorded, analysed, and summarized in the proceedings of that 
seminar. 

Up to this point, we have been dealing mainly with what might be called the 
••demand" side of the education finance picture. Our next concern was to bring in the 
••supply" side. Where is the money for education to come frwn; how is it to be allo- 
cated; who should control this allocation? Are there unexplored sources of revenue? 
How can we ensure efficient use of our resources? 
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We could probably have trea.ed these topics in isolation, focussing on the 
mechanics of taxation, allocation and distribution. However, we chose. Instead, to 
marry the previous work on tho educational needs of society and individuals to the 
more mundane questions of cost. Accordingly, we vent to the record of tho discussions 
of the May seminar in search of the basic themes, were, I think, a little dis- 
appointed that the needs were not so explicitly stated as we had hoped, However, close 
study revealed four major recorranendations for educational improvement on which there 
seemed to be a genuine consensus. We have called these the "educational imperatives" 
and have presented them for your consideration at this meeting. These are the four 
topics from wiilch you have selected one for detailed discussion. We shall be asking 
you, in your discussion groups, to bring th se general ideas into the realm •f reality, 
by making them concrete in terms of resources needed and by assigning costs to them. 

It vould be appropriate to emphasize here that this is not a seminar designed 
to provide you with new knowledge or supply solutions to your problems. As those of 
you who attended t'le last meeting in May will recall and understand, the invitation 
to be present here is an invitation to provide Input, not to receive output. It is an 
invitation to you to put your heads together with colleagues from across Canada and 
try to work out some logical conclusions from the statements you and your peers left 
us with last spring. 

Those who took part in the last phase of this enquiry felt that the experience 
of meeting in this way, for this purpose, was well worth the effort and the investment. 
I hope that you will feel the same at the end of this session. You must realize at 
this stage, however, that there will be no decisions or resolutions to take away from 
this meeting. Instead, you will leave us a set of considered opinions which will be 
analysed, tabulated, and presented to Dr. Moffat t as the last stage of input to the 
final report on the enquiry. 

Dr. Moffatt will be speaking to you at the conclusion of this seminar. However, 
his major task, and one on which he is currently hard at work, is to take the Ideas 
from the different stages of the project and mold them into a report centering on a 
rationale for financing public education in Canada, The CTF Committee will be looking 
at a first draft of some of this report this week. We are hopeful that the full 
report, including the ideas from this seminar, will be available by fall. 

If this seminar, and the enquiry of which it is a part, take us even one small 
step along the road to rationality in our consideration of Canada's educational needs 
and the crucial problem of paying for those needs of getting value for our money 
and getting money for our values all the efforts will have been i^rthwhile. Your 
cooperation in the attempt is warmly appreciated. 
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REvinw or MSic goals in the 



FINANCING OF KDUCATION 

J. BARRY LACOMBE 
Economic Council o£ Canada 

In my talk this morning, I will not follow precisely the format which Is used 
in the paper winch you have, although I'll try to cover many of the points wluch are 
made in that paper. Because educational systems have made a large and growing claim 
upon society's resources, various criteria have been formulated to assist in determin- 
ing the volume of resources to allocat^^o educational systems. The social demand 
approach, for example, would appear to fe^e as its criterion the allocation of suf~ 
ficient resources to the educational system to meet anticipated enrolments. Anticl^ 
pated enrolments can be computed using demographic enrolment ratio and educatloral 
structure information. In other words, this is very much similar to the usual type 
of enrolment projection exercise which is done by many provinces and jointly by the 
Economic Council of Canada and Statistics Canada. Standards of admission, factors 
influencing individual educational decisions and the form of education are assumed 
constant. The analysis postulates, at least implicitly, the desirability of allo- 
cating resources to meet these demands. However, there is no "objective" test of 
the desirability of undertaking these expenditures. This assumption makes these 
studies of limited use in exploring questions of resource allocation. Where choices 
exist, it is the consequences of alternative actions which must be explored. 

An alternative form of educational planning — manpower planning — views 
educational systems as one set of institutions among many training manpower for 
future labour market activity. Its implied criterion for the allocation of resources 
is that of providing resources to the educational systems sufficient to permit labour 
market requirements to be met. This is a type of study that has been done quite 
frequently by the OECD. Essentially, one assumes Some structure of the economy in 
some future year and from this derives the various types of labour required to meet 
the anticipated output of the economy. In this framework, educational institutions 
should, as a minimum, seek to meet .future labour market requirements for manpower in 
particular occupations and possessing various educational and skill levels. The major 
difficulties with this approach are the assumptions that substitution between a given 
type of manpower and all other inputs is not possible. Consequently, the relationship 
between outputs and labour inputs remains fixed. That is, if you have a technique of 
producing goods that requires, for instance, ten units of labour to produce twenty 
units of output, you're assuming that fixed over the future period for which you're 
doing these requirements. 

The third major approach is that of benefit-cost analysis. The basic criterion 
underlying benefit-cost analysis is the relative contribution of each alternative to 
net income. The decision role is that of choosing alternatives which make the largest 
contributions to income. This is the 'criterion for allocative efficiency. It is con- 
cerned not only with the knowledge thoc benefits are pr/>duced but with the cost of 
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obtalninr, the benefits. Application of this rule will provide for niAXlniuni Income given 
the existence of ncarce resources. 

In a broad sense, then, we Itave three basic types of planning in the educa- 
tional system. In our paper, the first section utilizes the enrolment projection or 
social demand approach to compute the cost of education over the next few years. The 
basic Inputs into the computation are two estimates of future enrolments and two 
estimates of cost per pupil. Needless to say, estimates of cost per pupil are quite 
sensitive to the type of technology which will be used in educational systems in the 
future. So we have more or less assumed a given technology, that is, a given type of 
student-teacher ratio, a given use of capital inputs, and so on. For one set of pro- 
jections, cost increases of 6 per cent for elementary and secondary, and 8 per cent 
for post-secondary were postulated. In the alternative set, it was assumed that costs 
would increase by one half as much. Reliance upon the first set of assumptions indi- 
cates that educational expenditures would be about 10 per cent of Cross National 
Product in 1980, as opposed to 6 per cent at the present time. If, however, the 
alternative set is used, educational expenditures would account for about 5 per cent 
of GNP in 1980, Regardless of the assumptions used, it is evident that elementary 
and secondary education will be making a smaller relative claim on the total educa- 
tional budget over the 70*s, This is primarily due to the changing age composition 
of the population. So, even though the educational budget may make a larger claim on 
the total of society's resources, the relative position of elementary and secondary 
vi6-Ji*vis post-secondary will be reduced. 

As was noted earlier, this portion ol the exercise represents an attempt to 
determine educational expenditures using the social demand approach. The second 
portion of the paper attempts to impose a more rigorous resource allocation criterion. 
The argument is that costs and benefits of alternatives should be considered. Since 
the benefits and costs incurred in the provision of education occur over different 
tlffle periods, it is necessary to take into account that the benefits and costs at one 
period arc not the same as those of some other period. The process used is that of 
discounting benefits and costs to some initial period. If, for example, one were to 
purchase a bond for $100 yielding 8 per cent per period, the value of that bond would 
be $108 in period two. Discounting is essentially the mirror image of this evalua- 
tion. If the value of the bond in period two is $108, and a discount rate of 8 per 
cent is used, the present value of the bond in the first period is $100. So, it is 
just the converse of the normal interest type calculation. Discounting attempts 
to convert income to be received in the future back to its present value. The princi- 
ple underlying the discounting process is that society and individuals are not indif- 
ferent to the timing of the benefits realized from a project. 

Having chosen a discount rate, it now remains to discuss alternative methods 
for comparing the benefits and the costs. In general, three basic methods have been 
used: benefit-cost ratios, net present values, and internal rates of return. The 
formula simply says that you sum your benefits over a given time period and divide 
that sum by one over one plus r to the power ^ where r is the rate of discount and t 
is the time period away from the initial period. So If you had a benefit that would 
be coming, say, ten years from now, and your discount rate was 10 per cent, this would 
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simply bo to the power ten, When I run through tlie cxrtmi>lo, we* 11 flee how thte Lypc 
of thing works » Now, all the others can be derived from thir. quite simply because tliey 
all come from the same formula. The net present value is obtained, not by dividing 
discounted benefits by discounted costs, but by taking discounted benefits and from 
them subtracting discounted costs. The intemal rate of return Is essentially this 
formula, except that in solving for the net present value, you assiuno the net present 
value is zero and solve for ir the rate of interest wiilch will result in discounted 
benefits equalling discounted costs. 

All of these rules can be reduced to the same formula. In the first two, the 
discount rate is externally specified, chat's with the benefit cost and net present 
value computation, wlille in internal rate of return calculations, the conipuied internal 
rate of return represents the discount rate, the r^, which sets the net present value 
at zero. If one is considering only one project, then the rules for selection are to 
choose the project if its benefit cost ratio exceeds unity, if the net present value 
is greater than zero, or if the specified discount rate is less than the internal rate 
of return. That is, if you find an internal rate of return of 10 per cent, and you 
say I'm willing to accept anything that yields 8 per cent, then you would go ahead 
with that project. 

When more than one project is being considered, but only one project can be 
chosen, either because they are mutually exclusive, or because there exists a capital 
constraint, the problem is which project should be chosen. The fundamental underlying 
criterion is that of choosing the project with the highest net present value. This 
rule is not the same as choosing the project with the highest benefit-cost ratio. In 
lots of the literature in the public domain, a great deal of reliance is placed upon 
the use of the benefit-cost ratio. A much better measure to use is net present value. 
Choosing the project with the highest benefit-cost ratio is equivalent to taking the 
project with the highest net present value divided by the sum of discounted cost. 
So, two alternative ways of framing the rule under the conditions outlined above are 
the rate of rrturn over cost which equates the net present values of two projects, and 
an incremental benefit-cost ratio which is essentially the same. 

WALTER HEHCTICU 
Carleton University 

I think I'll carry on where Barry left off and perhaps take a step backwards 
once in a while to try to explain further some of the points that he made. I might 
make one comment on the example that he gave you, whc*-e je computed t .e internal rate 
of return and it turned out to be 75 per cent. As we said to each other at the table 
here, only real estate speculators come up with rates of return of tLat magnitude. 
In education, I'm sure, the rate of return is around 10 or 15 per cent, so let's not 
be overly optimistic from this demonstration. 

I was given the task here of talking about the intep.ration of efficiency and 
equity criteria, and this is a somewhat technical matter, but I will try to make it as 
simple as I can and I will try not to get involved in formulas too much, seeing that 
Barry has already done that Let me Just begin ^^-Ith a definition of terms. First let 
me briefly define efficiency, and then go on to the meaning of equity. 
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Now I'd like to distinguish between two types of efficiency* 1 can supply you 
with two types of technical terms. Lot's look at something first that's called x- 
efficiency, wliich deals with these questions: Are we using the best-known or available 
metljods to achieve our goals? For example, in education, are we usinfi the best 
available teaching methods, assuming now that we know wluit we want to produce in the 
students. Do we have the right kind of class size? In general, wc ask ourselves if 
wc are using the proper methods to achieve our ends. The socond type of efficiency is 
a broader kind of efficiency, and that we call economic efficiency. To introduce you 
to the difference you can think of it in this way: Assume that we have solved our 
problems of x-efficiency — we are using the niost efficient methods of producing what 
we want to piodt'ce -■" there is still a problem left to be solved. Namely, we still 
have to ask the question, should we do the project at all? For example, we could be 
producing a supersonic airplane with great efficiency, but society, after all, may not 
want a supersonic airplane at all, or it might not be economically efficient to have a 
supersonic airplane. There might be in the end very few people travelling on it, but 
we might have a very efficient technology to produce it. It is economic efficiency, 
then, that I want to talk about. 

The concept of economic efficiency implies that we have a number of projects 
and that we want to choose those projects which are economically the basic ones. When 
ve make a statement, we start from the assumption that we have a f'xed budget our 
resources are limited. If we wanted to do all the projects, we would exceed our 
budget considerably, so we have to rank our projects and just do those which are 
within our budgetary limits. How would we do that? Well, we have to establish a 
criterion according to which we could rank our projects. The criteria that we would 
use, if we are concerned with efficiency, would be the criteria such as outlined by 
Mr. Lacombe. In fact, we would be asking, what net contribution to the increase in 
national income are the various projects making? In answer, we could calculate the 
net present value and would rank our projects in descending order; then we could start 
at the top of the list, and go down until our budget is exhausted. This would be 
achieving our goal of choosing the economically most efficient projects. 

On Friday, I attended a seminar organized by the Federal Treasury Board, There 
were a number of analysts there and they were talking about cost*benefit procedures. 
The discussion was very interesting because it became clear that, among all analysts 
these days, efficiency is an important criterion, but it's not the only one. We don't 
want to make decisions only on an efficiency ranking of projects. We also want to 
bring in distribution or equity considerations, and governments, of course, have long 
been doing thar. They don't just choose the most efficient projects. They are also 
interested in who gets the benefits of particular projects, and who pays the costs of 
these projects. 

When I say wc want to bring in equity, I mean we want to address ourselves to 
these two questions: Who are the beneficiaries of these projects and who pays for 
these projects? The analysts at that seminar, who work in various departments 
department of transport, secretary of state, and various other federal departments 
are mostly Interested in the distribution of gross benefits. What I mean by gross 
benefits is that you disregard, for the moment, who pays for the project. Why? 
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Well, because the funds Are raised by the federal government in the tax system, and 
it's not the taak of the analyst in a governn^ental cspaclty to look at the incidence 
of taxation. However, they are interested In the incidence of the distribution of 
benefits of various projects among recipients. Now how do you make this more concrete? 
You ask yourself, for example, what Is the Income group of the beneficiaries? What 
percentage of the beneficiaries falls In an income group having $10,000 or more, 
$7,000-$10,000, $5,000-$7,000 and so forth. In the federal government, they're also 
very interested in the distribution of benefits by region. You ask yourselves, what 
is the proportion of these benefits accruing in the Maritimes, for example, or in 
Western Canada, or in Ontario. You could also be interested in reaching primarily the 
aged or the unemployed, and you would want to make sure that these programs actually 
reach these target groups. Therefore you would want to calculate where the final 
benefits are actually resting, and you would want to tabulate this and give tabular 
material to the decision-maker. 

The decision-maker, then, gets two sets of information. He gets projects 
ranked according to net present values; that gives him information on the relative 
efficiency of the projects. In addition, he gets a display of the distributional 
Implications of these various projects, and he takes both of these types of informa- 
tion into account in reaching his decision about which projects to undertake. Remember, 
we still have this administrator who has too many projects and only a fixed budget, and 
he cannot undertake them all* 

Now, It is clear in your mind, probably, that equity considerations and 
efficiency considerations will conflict. You often give up some efficiency to have 
Improved equity. The following example will, I hope, illuminate this: It might be 
much more efficient to concentrate your educational resources on the bright children, 
or on the children fron nidule class families, if you were just looking at increased 
productivity as an output. On the other hand, you may, in fact, want to concentrate 
your resources on the children from disadvantaged homes because you have strong 
feelings about equity. There is clearly a conflict of goals here ind there is a 
trade-off between increased efficiency and equity. How do you make the choice? 
Obviously there is no scientific answer. What we attempt to do Is to make the choice 
more explicit, to force the decision-maker to face the trade-off in a rational way 
and then make a choice, in a conscious fashion. 

There are some simplifying techniques for making choices when you have both 
an efficiency and an equity goal. They have been used quite widely, and they go 
something like this: Let's say we have an equity goal first, and let's say that the 
equity goal Is that we want to reach mostly people wtth an income below $5,000. Or 
let's say, in regard to education, that the goal is to reach those school districts 
which have a high proportion of educationally disadvantaged pupils. Then you say, 
all right, we will just consider a subset of projects, namely those which satisfy a 
minimum criterion of equity. That means we only consider those projects which take 
place in districts that have a defined proportion of culturally disadvantaged students. 
Then, within this set of projects, we apply the efficiency rules. We take those 
projects which are the most efficient ones from that subset of projects. 
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We could, of coarse, do it the other way around. We could say that all the 
projects we do must satisfy a minitmmi goal of efficiency they all must pay a 5 per 
Cent rate of rcti n. But of all tliose projects wliich pay a 5 per cent rate of return 
we take otily those which we like best according to our equity criteria. Again, we 
establish a ranking, and we no from the top down and undertake those which are tl^c 
most equitable projects. This approach has been widely used in tiic United States 
poverty program. It*s also widely used in many government agencies as a way of 
integrating efficiency and equity. There are more fornml ways of establishing this 
trade-off, of actually figuring out trade-off curves. If you give up so many dollars 
in increased national income, you will achieve so much more equity. Equity has to be 
defined, then, of course, in a numerical way. The establishment of such trade-off 
curves is a very complicated matter, and, except under special circumstances, I 
think that it is probably not necessary to establish such curves. I think it is very 
useful to do that in large programs where very large amounts of money are being spent, 
and where you can build up a set of analysts who can work on this kind of thing in an 
intensive fashion. Otherwise, however, I think the approach is just to combine the 
two with rules of thumb as I have outlined. 

1 want to stress here what 1 feel is very important, and this is that people, 
mainly economists wtjo push benefit-cost analysis or PPB are not really interested in 
forcing the efficiency criteria down people's throats. This is not really what is 
behind benefit-cost analysis. You can perfectly well integrate equity criteria into 
the analysis. What we are trying to say is that we should make the analysis more 
systematic both with regard to efficiency and to equity, and we should s^pecify our 
equity goals in a more quantitative manner, or at least try to, so that when we rank 
projects, our choices will be more consistent when we finally make them. 
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r.RUCH V/ATSOW 
AsoifJtant Director, Kconomic Welfare 
British Columbia Teachers' Federation 
Panel Chainaan 

Unlike Bob CorMon, I have no Scripture this afternoon. It's no longer Sunday. 
My Bible wasn't open this morning. In structuring this seminar, the Cojru.iittee ex- 
pressed concern that many delegates would want to hear and he able to discuss with 
some of the panelists the problems facing and being faced by local school boards. 
Last night ve }ieard from the provincial department of education officials and tliis 
afternoon we wish to hear from some persons in the local school board area. Last 
night, also, all the speakers mentioned the word ceilings, or controls, and again, 
this would be an opportunity now to discuss how local school boards arc operating 
within thcsr. financial controls set by the more senior government. On the panel today 
are three gentlemen whom I am sure you will agree are well suited to discuss these 
particular problems, We propose that each panelist make a short presentation, 
followed by interaction among the panel, and, as with last night, questions from the 
floor. Our first speaker will be Keith Cooper, Superintendent of the Rolling River 
School Division, with his headquarters in Hinnedosa, Manitoba, 

KEITH COOPED 
Superintendent 
Rolling River School Division No, 39 
Manitoba 

Everybody that has gotten up here has mentioned the Bible — so I won*t do 
that* I'll simply say that to those of us from Manitoba, it sounded last night as 
though it was another instalment of the gospel according to St, Bob, I would like 
to express ny pleasure for this opportunity to talk about the financial and related 
problems of school boards, I inust confess, I'm a little worried about It, being 
tort of a country boy, and coming to the big city, I was worried about it to such an 
extent that I wandered around my home for days wondering what I was going to say, and 
my wife said to me, "What are you Worried about?" And I said, "Well, they've asked me 
to say something, and I'd like to try and make it intelligent," She said, "Don't 
worry about that; if that's what they'd expected, they^d have asked someone else," 
SOy with that kind of a beginning, maybe I can go on, 

I should make a couple of things clear about the situation that we it) Manitoba 
find ourselves in. We arc funded by the combination of foundation programs, inputs 
from the province, and a supplementary special levy which is raised by the local school 
division board and, I might add, to which thete is no ceiling. That is, unless you 
consider public opinion. The local school division may levy to its member municipalities 
vhatever amount of dollars it wishes to levy to meet whatever needs it feels are 
necessary, that, of course, is the situation now. But for the same reasons that have 
brought us all together hen*, there have been some discussions take place, and there 
Are all kinds of rumours, and certainly there is the possibility, or the threat, that 
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there may at some point In time be some kind of celllnr** So we're looking very care- 
fully at wliaC has tiappcnened In other provinces. 

This special levy that I mentioned Is, of course, a direct tax on property, 
and maybe. In discussing the problems that school boards have, this might be a place 
to start. You see, wlien we began the present system of scfiocl organization in 
Manitoba, It was a system which was called unitary scliool divisions. It brought, 
as Bob Dalton told you last nighL, all tlie many Jurisdictions togetiicr, and there 
were something less than 50 school divisions wliicli were responsible for all phases of 
education from kindergarten to grade 12. When this reorganization took place the 
foundation program, which is ttie provincial input, was also initiated. 

The foundation program that was initiated at that time has really not changed 
and, as a result, every increase in spending that school divisions must make is a 
special levy increase. Now there have been changes in the method of funding, and 
the kinds of changes have been, in one way, very gratifying, and in another way very 
Interesting. As the funding system has changed, it has meant that the property tax, 
which puts money into t!ie provincial treasury for the foundation program, has been 
decreased* But while the general levy has been decreased, the special levy wfilch the 
school division must collect keeps going up. So you know, I think, what tlils means 
In terms of who the bad guy is. Thus the problems that the local school divisions 
have, or one problem that local school divisions have. Is an attempt to interpret Co 
the public just wtiy there is a special levy. After all, the foundation program was 
Introduced to meet the basic costs of education. So, if the foundation program equals 
basic costs, which it doesn't, but since it ^s supposed to, and since this is still 
in a lot of people's minds, then that special levy which keeps going up year after 
year must obviously be for frills. 

Of course, one of the real reasons why the special levy continues to go up 
and up and up is the fact that teachers' salaries continue to go up and up and up. 
Our foundation program pays grants to school dlvlslotts on the basis of teachers' 
qualifications and experience. And it has not changed, and so the foundation program 
runs along pretty steadily, with its own inflationary increases. But teachers' 
salaries hr.ve, as you know, gone up, and so the special levy has gone up. Thus the 
Only way a school board can explain to its ratepayers why there is a special levy is 
to cay to them, "It's because the cost of teachers is continually rising." Teachers' 
salaries are continually rising, but this certainly creates a problem for the school 
division board and, as important, for its teachers, because recently this has tended 
to bring about, in the kind of school division in which I work (which is a rural school 
division), a real anti-teacher kind of feeling, because these are the people that 
cause that property tax to go up.. So that's one very real problem that the school 
division boards have. 

A second, related problem, and one which cannot be overlooked, is the lack of 
understanding that exists among the ordinary taxpaylng public about what the whole 
education finance bundle is all about. It would be one thing simply to be able to say 
to people, "This is what you're paying for at the local level. You choose whether you 
want it or not." But that is not the case. As a result of some of the things that I 
have mentioned and some of the things that I haven't mentioned, there is a real 
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hostility toward education. And I would suggest to you tliat the most significant 
problem that many scliool division boards face is not Just the hostility tovrard costs, 
but the related hostility toward education generally, and those things vhich are 
Involved in education. 

Lot me use this as an example. Five years ago a homeowner in the town in 
which I live paid more property taxes for education in 1967 tlian ho will in 1972. 
Not less, but more. But the degree of hysteria, the degree of irrational response to 
the cost of education, just wipes that particular fact out altogether. Somehow people 
forget, somehow the message isn't getting through, soneliow there isn't the kind of 
communication which is necessary. As a result, even though a different kind of 
provincial funding has been introduced, which means that people In my community will 
pay less property taxes in 1972 than they did in 1967, we have nover had the kind of 
hostility tliat we're experiencing this year. And that Is a real problem, because It's 
kind of Interesting to talk to people who aren't even prepared to listen to the fact 
that they are paying less actual dollars in property tax. 

One other thing I have to mention, even to meet my own need, is the thing that 
the people from the provinces raised last night. That is the wliole inequity in the 
property tax system, in the kinds of property tax that exist. In Manitoba, statistics 
tell us that in 1971 the average net income of farmers was $1200. In the kind of 
school division in wiiich I work, which is pretty typical of most rural school 
divisions in Manitoba, 66 per cent of the assessment in our school division comes from 
farm property. And that means that 66 per cent of the property tax that is required 
in our school division comes from people with an average net income of $1200. That's 
a problem, because that means that even though there are no provincial ceilings, 
there are pretty real ceilings in the minds of the people who represent the public 
on the school board. They just can't see raising that special levy, so. In effect, 
there are ceilings being imposed all over the place. For Instance, If the provincial 
government in Manitoba was to Impose a celling of let's say 5 or 6 or 7 per cent on 
operating costs of school division boards, the special levy would still continue to 
go up, and there would still be an increasing amount of hostility toward teachers, 
toward education generally. 

Now I think the other thing that school boards are really having difficulty 
In dealing with Is a feeling which I might describe as ambivalence, or confusion. You 
see, in 1967 the foundation program was an incentive to spend money. The province 
said, you may do these things and we will support you with money. In many cases, many 
of these things had not been done before. Now, five years later, when school 
division boards all through the province had taken advantage of the incentive to spend 
money, everybody and his brother,- or sister. Is saying, "You spent too damn much'." 
And so, there is this kind of ambivalence and this kind of contradiction. 

I think I would sum up what I am attempting to say in this way, if I may close 
somewhat flippantly. It seems to me that one might make a very good case for some- 
thing like this: Once upon a time there were a group of politicians and they belonged 
to all pariiies. They decided that they needed somebody to be able to point the finger 
at. And who could it be? Well, it couldn't be highways because people can see roads 
and they can also see what happens when they drop into a hole In the road. And they 
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went through this kind of nn exercise — and whether It is conscious or unconscious, 
I would suggest to you that It jLs taking place. School boards, or rather education 
generally, is becoming a pretty convenient wlitpping boy for all kinds of politicians. 
The Minister of Kducation in Manitoba, for Instance, a ccuple of years ago said "School 
division boards will have to start sharpening their pencils," Nobody, I think, would 
argue with that. But tlie Minister of Education was at no point and in no way prepared 
to say how or wliere or provide any kind of consultative input, except to say, "It cjsts 
too much," I tliink that o:ic of the real problems that school division boards have is 
the feeling that they are being made the wiiipping boys because it's the one direct 
cost of a whole lot of services that people can see, and 1 think that's a problem that 
they're having real difficulty in reconciling, 

GERAiJD J, McCarthy 

Research Associate 
Nova Scotia Royal Commission on Education, 
Public Services, and Provincial-Municipal Relations 

While I have been introduced as Research Associate of the Royal Commission, I 
would like to Identify myself just a little differently. It is true that I am all 
that, wliatever it means, but I'm speaking here this afternoon as Superintendent of 
Schools tn Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, which is the position in which 1 more normally and 
regularly eke a fairly generous living out of a gullible and naive public, 

I was very pleased with the religious tone that was set last night because I'm 
a very religious man and I'm glad to be able to be about my Father's business today, 
I am tempted to say further that I suspect that the real problem of school boards 
everywhere can be summed up in a very famous Biblical quotation, namely, "What man is 
there among you who if his son asked for bread, would give him a stone?" And you can 
define bread either in the conventional sense or in the modern colloquial sense in this 
case. It's lack of money that is the problem and lack of any resource to raise it 
locally because, of course, the only resource is the highly regressive property tax 
which, in our part of the world at least, is, by general agreement, at its limit. 

Now, setting the Nova Scotia context quickly, but I hope for this audience 
not confusingly, since 1955, and until sometime in the recent past, and I don't think 
anybody's quite clear when. Nova Scotia operated under a variant of the Maryland 
foundation plan by which the programs the province would support were defined by a 
aeries of scales. Municipal units were required to support this to the extent of a 
fixed mill rate, upon a provinclally equalized assessment. The province picked up the 
remainder in unequal amounts, related to ability to pay. This was compounded a bit by 
the fact that over the years there developed, in a sense, two foundation programs — 
one mandatory, that had to be mal;itained, and another optional. Of course, the more 
affluent boards, the more ambitious boards, the boards with more ambitious and 
energetic professional advisors and more clamorous publics tended to take advantage of 
the optional program. Over a period of time many of them did because, as has just been 
said, it Involved a certain kind of Incentive to spend money and there were always 
provincial employees around telling you that you were a fine fellow if you took advantage 
of these optional opportunities. There was also open to you the possibility of taxing 
your own citizens even more viciously in the property rate and going into matters beyond 
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the foundation program altogether. And this, of course, was not frowned upon, at least 
provincially . 

Soraettme during the last two or three years, superimposed upon this have come 
the terms of an Education Assistance Act which, in effect, has largely suspended the 
foundation program. The programs in wiiich the province will share are now determined 
by a committee set up by the province, with the results coming out in the form of a 
ministerial order which is the Nova Scotian equivalent of a ceiling. Now this change 
brought about the realization or revelation of certain shocking things. All during the 
happy years, the foundation system was celebrated as being a partnership, and Indeed 
it was regulated from time to time by a foundation committee on wliich all parties 
were represented. But when the crunch came, it became apparent that there is really 
no such thing as a partnership, except between equals. And when one partner can 
change the conditions of the partnership at any time, this is a very dangerous sort of 
a partnership into which to enter. 

It reminds me somewhat of a story which is much too long to tell properly, but 
very briefly the Lone Ranger and Tonto, after having fought their usual brave, bold and 
brilliant figl»t, found themselves without ammunition, completely surrounded by hostile 
Indians who were moving in to the kill. The Lone Ranger turned to Tonto and he said, in 
effect, "Well, old friend, we've fought bravely many times, we've surmounted many foes, 
we've had a wonderful life together, now we must face this inevitable end together, we 
are at the end of the road", and Tonto said "Ugh, what you mean we, white man?" 

I think that the boards appreciate the feelings that the lone ranger must have 
had at that point, because it seems to be a question of "What you mean we, white man?" 
For those boards which, believing that they were being good little boards, extended 
themselves considerably to introduce as many as possible of the services that could 
be provided through the optio.ial program, it was a very difficult hour indeed. They 
found themselves now with responsibility but no power. They were also faced with an 
inherent lack of flexibility in their position. There was some mention made last 
night, of the more favoured places, of this being an opportunity for boards to set 
priorities but what we found was that it was an opportunity to set priorities only if 
•etting priorities is defined as picking the best of a series of absolutely preposterous 
and impossible alternatives. There vas really no freedom. Between the mandatory pro- 
gram, the demands of the public, and the contractual obligations into which the boards 
had entered, there was very little opportunity to use Judpnent in deciding how to hew 
to the line. On the contrary, we were more or less in the position of the woman in 
Browning's Ivan Ivanovltch who, as you will remember, as the wolves came up to the back 
of the aleigh, threw another one of the kids over to keep them at bay. It wasn't really 
a CAje of setting priorities. Presumably, it was a case of throwing off the kid nearest 

the end .of the sleigh. 

Certainly in the case of the boards it has meant that they could no longer 
fuit their programs to their needs, because anything that they weren't doing they 
could no longer do. They were not in a position to decide to atop doing something in 
the mandatory program in order to provide a more necesaary service. These are 
provincial decisions. They found themselves forced to do such things as reduce 
•xpendlturea on tnaintenance, and had slightly dirtier and dingier and perhaps more 
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danf,erous schools, Ihcy found tlu'mselves in the position of !iavlng to cut back in those 
areas wit!iin tlicir full jurisdiction, such as supplies, on wliicli they were Already 
Spending inadequaLo sums of money. But tliere was no real opportunity to sot priori- 
ties because vhai h.is come to li^^ht is that wfiat was always more or less my thologically 
believed to have been a local scliool system to vhicli the province contributed a 
share is indeed a provincial school syste:n to which the local authority was compelled 
to contribute a share according to a fixed rate, and administer under terms pretty 
Stringently set dowi. This, I think, is the heart of the problen» facing the school 
boards . 

I tfiink it is the general problem t!iat should be of concern to such a 
conference as ,t!iis in relation to boards. What do we mean by local autonomy? We 
surely must mean something better than this, if we mean anything at all. The boards 
are faced, as a matter of fact, with a dual problein in connection with autonomy, w!ien 
it's become apparent tliat tliey don't really have very much. At the same time, a 
question is being raised on their other flank as to wiiether autonomy for boards, in 
fact, really means local autonomy at all, because there is now a hue and cry for 
autonomy at the scIjooI level, autonomy for professionals, and autonomy for parents 
so that tlicy may be directly involved. 

Of course, one of ttie things that has come to light in the crunch is that 
we've been proceeding for many years on some happy <'»ssumptions about wiiat the people 
wanted, that apparently wt never si)ared with the people. And tJiere seems to be now 
some need to provide a system by wliich people can, in fact, have a more direct effect 
on what programs aro provided for their children. It may be that, rather than adopt* 
ing the old cry that municipal government is closer to the people, we should realize 
that there is a great deal more truth in the equally old proverb that you can't fight 
city hall. Therefore, some still greater decentralization of decision-making must 
come. Certainly, if there is to be an arbitrary limit to the funds available, and 
if we are to meet local interests, the local authority must have the power to 
determine how those limited funds are to be allocated. 

One of the interesting things about foundation programs as I see them is that 
they do, in a general way, ttiougii we might debate how completely, do away with 
regional iacqualities, if you consider this as a matter of relieving the financial 
inequality between one region and another. But they do not really do much to relieve 
the inequality between the children of one citizen and the children of another 
citizen within the region, and if this is to be dealt with, it would appear that 
there has to be some further decentralization of decision-making. In any event, that 
is where the boards sit. They have also had revealed to them, of course (I'm not 
particularly fussy to mention this but honesty compels me to throw it in) that they 
have possibly not exercised their prerogatives as fully as they ought, but tiave been 
inclined to rely over much on their professional advisors, who in some cases were 
greatly stimulated by the apparent need in recent years to innovate or perish, without 
too much careful thought as to the value or t\ie costs of the innovations. 

I hesitate to mention the last thing that I'm going to mention, but I notice 
that it, unless Homeir's been nodding, hasn't really been directly spelled out at the 
Coniierence. It's been referred to in a way that it often is. For instance, someone 
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mentioned the fact that education Is a very labour-intensive enterprise. Now this 
has the advantage not only of sounding more learned than wliat I*m going to say, but 
also, perhaps, of being less controversial. But one of the problems the board faces, 
of course, is the fact that iuch a large share of its budget is devoted to profes- 
sional salaries. From the point of view of the board, at least, discussing ways 
and means of controlling educational expenditure or its increase means having a look 
at this particular item, however difficult it may be, liowever unattractive it may 
be to me and to other members of the profess ion. It seems that some look must be 
taken at it and something ratljer more serious than the offhand references to the 
relief that no doubt lies around the cornet in technology or something of this kind. 
On that, of course, I'm purely raising a question and adding nothing wiiatever to 
the general fund of knowledge or understanding. And no doubt. In fact, that's what 
I*ve been doing all along. 

I think, however, that I've made the major points I want to make — the 
question that we must look at of the unequal partnership of the one partner which 
has the responsibility, but little power, and therefore lacks any real flexibility 
in apportioning priorities. We're not really in a position to consider whether or 
not it is more sensible to spend money on Chaucer in the high school than on 
remedial reading programs in the elementary school. Nor indeed whether we can 
discontinue those well-meaning programs in science introduced at the grade four 
level some years ago when, you'll remember, we were seized with the notion that if 
the Russians produced a cat with tuo tails it was incumbent upon us to try for three* 

I think that there has to be a more serious look at priorities and a greater 
opportunity for the people who are concerned and i^iose children are involved to have 
aomething to do with setting those priorities* I think there has to be through this 
same mechanism a better means of discovering what it is the people want, rather 
than vhat it is the professional advisors to the school boards and governments think 
the people want or should want or might want, if we could persuade them that they 
wanted it* Of course, there has to be some consideration as to a means of financing 
the darn ship other than through further levies upon proper ty» but, if anyone has 
the answer to that, I wish they'd mail it to me* Essentially, I think that's what 
I have to say* The boards in Nova Scotia, or at least the one that I represent, are 
now in a position where, in effect, they have been told that it's up to them to make 
the decisions* It's up to them, as Mr* Cooper said, to sharpen the pencils* They 
havr all Sorts of choice. They have the same choice that Henry Ford, you remember, 
offered his customers in the d&ys of the Model A or the Model T. You can have any 
colour as long as it's black, 

W.J. McCORDiC 
Director and Secretary-Treasurer 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board 

Any comnentary on educational spending must, it seems to me, begin with a brief 
atatement about the principal characteristics of the system whose spending is being 
studied. I*m from Ontario and, in our province, our evolving educational enterprise 
has been marked over the past decade by a series of changes, tome aignificant» tome 
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even spectacular. It may seem ludicroub to our colleaj^ues elsewliere In Canada that in 
a province as affluent as ours die pressures of financing public education should have 
become as great as cliey have, but there it is, Wliat are somo of the dovelopr.ients of 
the past ten years? Enrolments which have, In fact, levelled off In the elcnentary 
school in the last two years noiietIiclc:;.s rose througliouL the early part of Llic decade 
at a rapid rate. Secondary school enrolments continue Lo rise, increased by successive 
graduating classes fron the elcnientar>' schools as well as by a rcmarkabU' increase in 
the retention rate. In a sample urban school system tlie proportion of Lho secondary 
school age group who have remained in sc*1joo1 has risen over the p.ist fifteen years 
from 55 per cent to 90 per cent. Across the length and breadth of our province 
twenty instant corrjnunity colleges liave sprung into existence. University enrolments 
have skyrocketed. And, as the number of clients have Increased, the diversity and 
sophistication of programs, the range and cost of equipment, the quality and scale 
of school plants, and salaries of staff have also Increased. For ten years, wlien 
the municipal tax bills came out, lt*s not a matter o£ whether the school rate was 
increased, but by how much. 

Generally speaking, then, public Interest in and support for programs which 
catered to the needs of handicapped children, children in low Income families, and 
children In Immigrant families where language is a serious deterrent to normal 
progress continued high. But the comparably high costs could not be absorbed 
indefinitely. Through much of this period, the provincial, department of education 
had been an accessory to the expansion process, but now, out of necessity. It has 
done a complete right about face. Over the last three years the government has 
made a number of dramatic moves, all a part. It seems, of a strategy to control 
spiralling costs. On January 1, 1969, Ontario, last of the Canadian provinces to do 
so, I believe, moved towards larger units of administration. In our case, the 
county became the basic unit in the southern part of the province, and the district 
in the north. For the first time. It was possible for the premier of Ontario, the 
provincial treasurer and the minister of education to gather In one room the Chair- 
man and the chief officer of each of the one hundred school boards In the province. 
They lost no opportunity In doing just this and set forth. In stark terms, a program 
of fiscal retrenchment aimed at both capital and current spending. Simultaneously, 
Bill 288 was adopted In the legislature, which gave the Department of Education the 
rigl)t to limit the spending powers of local school authorities. 

The protests which this action generated were quieted by assurances that 
there was no Intention that this new power would be used, and certainly not In the 
foreseeable future. Yet, only months later, the government announced that ceilings 
were to be set upon the amounts which local boards might spend for education. The 
ceilings were expressed in dollars per pupil. The numbers game thus became a matter 
of prophesying how many children would enrol the following September, applying the 
ceiling to the enrolment forecast and thus generating a gross budget figure. It 
was natural that the impact of the ceilings would be greatest upon boards who 
traditionally had spent more per pupil than other boards. By and large these were 
school systems In Northern Ontario, where salaries and other cost's were generally 
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higlicr, and In the large cities, with greater and more numerous problems and a tradi- 
tion for greater sophistication in programs. 

The /Announcement of the ceilings ushered in an era of confrontation between 
the province and the local school authorities. Most local boards had built their> 
budgets ^n the traditional fashion whereby needs and requirements were first identi- 
fied at 'Uc school level, costed by the business staff, reviewed and modestly cut by 
co8t*conscious boards, and the necessary tax imposed. It certainly became a new 
bcLll game to be given the final budget figure and then required to cut the clotl) 
accordingly. In Metro Toronto, ve referred to this change in budget strategy as a 
change from a "bottom up" to a "top down". Where the impact of tlie ceilings is the 
greatest, boards reacted by saying it just couldn't be done* Delegation after 
delegation p'oceeded to the office of the Minister of Education, the advocates con- 
tending that the program would suffer to the degree that the public would reject the 
government at a forthcoming election. But the government held its ground, went to 
the people on its platform of economy in educational spending, and won a much in- 
creased majority in the house. 

All of this took place despite vigorous lobbies by various groups, including 
teachers, each one expressing dissatisfaction about wha^ the ceilings were in fact 
doing to education. In our case, in Metropolitan Toionto, based upon the projection 
of a flat budget, i.e., one that anticipated no increase in prog -am or services, we 
found it necessary to reduce the budget by about $13»000,000. Initially we too felt 
It could not be done, but the boards comprising the Metropolitan Toronto Federation 
hacked away at their budgets through many long and difficult meetings and by the end 
of the budget period we were so close to actually meeting the ceilings that the case 
for taking the government on had evaporated. 

In titc firal stages our problems were relieved some by the agreement that 
those of us who were already above tlie ceilings would have an extra year to get 
down to the ceilings. We had originally been given two years, but under the new 
plan we could now have three. 1 suppose the local authorities were hopeful that the 
achievements of the first year would be followed by some lessening of the rigid 
thrust of the ceilings^ but with the new ceilings for 1972 their hopes were dashed. 
While it was true the period required to meet the ceilings was extended yet another 
year, by 1973 all boards will be at th.* ceiling and, in our case, this means cuts 
In the flat budget for 1972 of $17,000,000 and a further cut in 1973 of $32,000,000. 
it a in a total budget of about $4S0,000»000. 

My paper thus far was written for pusentation at the original date of this 
conference. Since that time, the boards of the province of Ontario have worked their 
way through the process of accommodation to the 1972 ceilings. The key factors in 
this process have been weighting factors, and the distinction between ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses. A rudimentary system of weighting factors was applied to 
the first ceilings in 1971. The basic ceiling for schools in Northern Ontario was 
adjusted by S per cent in elementary and S per cent In secondary, and the ceilings 
in the five defined cities were adjusted by S per cent in elementary and 10 per cent 
in Secondary. This was a fairly gross adjustment in deference to the special needs of 
t^ose areas, and was not politically popular elsewhere in the province. In what 
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would appear to be a palliative to all boards, a complex system of weighting factors, 
to which George referred Inst night, embracing a number of categories, such as 
special education, density, salary levels and specialized courses, was introduced, 
from which nearly every board in the province gets a unique weighting factor. 

The new weighting factors in tlie defined cities either maintained the spend- 
ing levels of the preceding year or reduced them somewhat. The changes therefore 
improved the position of the rural boards nt the expense of the defined cities, 
wlilch were already caught in the relentless move downward towards meeting the 
ceilings. The moans and groans of the preceding years thus turned out to be a mere 
echo of the wave of criticism which emerged in 1972, In addition, the setting 
of ceilings for two years established expenditure levels well into a period for 
which there was no reliable economic forecast* While this had the decided advantage 
that It set targets well in advance, nonetheless, there was the real risk that these 
targets would be inconsistent with the economy of the time* For instance, wage 
adjustments for school personnel are negotiated in the same market as wages of 
municipal employees and other civil servants* It Is unrealistic, therefore, by 
the imposition of ceilings, to i ^osc viiat Is tantamount to a wage freeze for 
school employees, while the rules of the marketplace continue to apply to other 
public employees* Fifteen per cent increases for policemen and garbagemen make It 
extremely difficult for school boards to hold increases to two or three per cent* 

In various v;ays, the boards most affected by the ceilings in 1972 continued 
to pressure the provincial government for adjustments* The government held firm on 
the basic celling, but did concede that the new weighting factors might be adjusted 
if new data were offered* They also allowed certain expenditures to be reclassified 
from ordinary, which must meet the ceilings, to extraordinary, which do not* In our 
case, by a series of adjustments and recalculations, the reductions in our flat 
budget which would be required to meet the ceilings were reduced from $17,000,000 
to approximately $7,000,000* 

In our system of accounts, there are eleven major divisions* In Metropolitan 
Toronto^ the key decision this year centred around account classification number 
eleven, which is the provision of funds for day school regular, and affects the 
number of teachers allocated to each board and the wages paid to them* In our 
two*tler system, teachers are allocated to boards In accordance with a formula and, 
by agreement, teachers and administrative personnel have over the past two years 
worked on the development of this formula* The teacher position at the end of their 
studies was that the number of secondary school teachers should be increased by 
297, out of a total of about 8,000* The administrator position was that the number 
of teachers could be decreased by 123 If the budget demanded It, In 1971 the 
trustees had set something of a precedent by maintaining the pupil-'teacher ratio and 
making the cuts elsewhere In the budget. The great debate, there, was whether or 
not account classification eleven would remain sacrosanct again in 1972* At a 
Special meeting called for the purpose, with a^ number of trustees absent, by a 
narrow majority trustees voted to maintain the pupil-teacher ratio and find the 
proposed reductions elsewhere* A few days later, with all trustees present, the 
matter was reopened* That's a fairly unusual event in our board room I might say* 
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The trustees confirmed tholr position with respoct to maintalniun the ratio for 
elementary schools, but reversed their position in respect of secondary schools, 
confirming the recommendations of the administrators* 

In the meantime, in Nortli York, secondary school teachers protested the cuts 
generally, and applied their own muscle to the decision-making process by embarking 
on wl)at they called a study session. It was, in fact, an imposed form of strike. 
The secondary school teachers withdrew their services at about one p.m. Students 
were released and the teachers invited them and tlie general public to join them to 
discuss the impact of tlie ceilings. Few of the public sliowed, but the majority of 
those who did were critical of the teachers and, for the first time in any major way, 
the traditional discipline within the ranks of OSSTF fell apart One school ignored 
the study session, and remained open until the regular closing time. In other 
schools, teacher participation was divided. Although it' too early to make any 
accurate assessment, it would appear that the teachers in North York gained little 
in the process. Teachers elsewiiere in the city, in the other four buroughs, didn't 
react in this militant way. They were content, I think, to maintain a waiting game, 
in relation to 1973. 

The public remained convinced that there are economies possible in school 
budgets, and that by skillful and effective deployment of staff, the proposed cuts 
would not have an adverse effect on the program. In retrospect, it would appear 
that for the second time, major cuts have been achieved in the budgets of the school 
boards without serious effect on the quality of the program. Some time in the future, 
however, if this process continues, there will come a time (some contend that it has 
now arrived) when programs will be affected adversely to the point where the general 
public will cry halt. Most of us who are close to the situation believe that the 
government will continue its present posture until they get this kind of clear 
reading from the maw on the street. 

As local administrators, however, our concern is not only with the ceilings, 
but with what this is doing in principle to the tradition of local control of educa- 
tion. Here, I think, the three speakers are saying substantially the same thing. 
While no one in his right mind, based upon the kinds of forecasts that have been 
bandied about lately, could argue effectively against some form of cost control. 
One cannot help but be apprehensive about the simplistic and categorical way that the 
province of Ontario has gone about the process. Once again, speaking for the little 
group of school boards I represent in the Toronto area, ue have turned our best 
efforts to the development of more flexible cost controls. Our hope is that a 
formula could be developed and adopted which would keep the lid on the cost spiral, 
but would also restore the local units of administration, the kind of fiscal flexi- 
bility which would allow them to tailor programs in a meaningful way to the specific 
needs of their respective areas* which would make provision for experimentation and 
research, and which would command the respect, interest and enthusiasm of the local 
coomunity . 
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CKOhV DISCUSS lOi: Kf.i^ORTS 
Approxmntcly one-half of the seminar was de-otcd to di<^ciission by dclef;.ucs 
of the financial implications of various changes which U was felt should be rude 
In education ^n Cana^la. The suzy.or.tml changes were derived from tlje deUbcrations 
of Iho seminar held m Montreal in May 1971. These change,, wcie subsumed under four 
major headings:, 

1. Educational institutions must be capable of flexible response to students' 
needs • 

2. The benefits of education must be made more accessible to those in society 
who suffer disadvantage. 

3. Education and the world of work munt draw closer to^^ether, 

4. Educational institutions must become more closely' a part of their 
surrounding community (local, provincial, national, international). 

Delegates were asked to choose which of these topics tliey wished to discuss. 
After the choices were made seven groups were formed, two each for topics 1, 2 and 
4, one for topic 3. Later in the seminar, the two groups discussing topic A combined 
into one. All groups were asked to treat their particular topic in the same way, by 
discussing it in terms '^f the following questions: 

1. Wliat change in ^institutional practice should be made to achieve this 
objec tive? 

2. What would be the components of the Increase or decrease in costs of 
each of these changes? (Inputs, such as teachers, classrooms, equip- 
ment, inservice training, etc.) 

3. Would ti»cse changes add to or subtract from the cost of the publicly 
supported educational system? 

4. If the changes in.jlvo an increase in cost, who should pay for it? 
(Specific level3 of government, individuals, private companies, etc.) 

5. What organl7,ational and administrative changes in collecting, allocating, 
and distributing funds would be implied? (For example, assigning 
control of funds to different levels of the school system, such as the 
school instead of the district level; building in of cost-benefit 
evaluation (systems analysis), etc.) 

The following reports, arranged according to the general topic being discussed, 
sunroarize the points raised by the various groups. 

Educational Institutions Must Be Capable of 
Flexible Response to Students* Needs 

Group 1 (Chairman; Florence Henderson) 

In considering what changes In institutional practice should be made to 
achieve this objective, the group first raised the question of whether the institu- 
tion of schools should be done away with. The group agreed to take it as their 
fundamental assumption that education should be institutionalized in some form. 

The group then suggested that schools could become more flexible if appro- 
priate changes in legislation and the allocation of funds were made. They felt that 
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IcRlfilatJoii Bhovild In RiMieral bo pormtsfiivc rathor thon prcucrl pLLvo . An woll, tho 
allocation of funds should be on a non-specific basis. Under this system, institu- 
tions might adapt their pro{;rams to specific needs and would not be Lctnptod to offer 
unnecessary programs simply because funds were available for that program. 

Another way of providing floxibility would be through offering more subject 
options. It was noted that this approach would require greater inputs into the 
system In terms of facilities, equipment and qualified staff. It would also involve 
changes in institutional practice to provide for such methods as self-stvidy, indi- 
vidualized programs, cost sharing with business, work experience, open attendance 
areas. Individual timetabling and the "cafeteria system" of subject options. The 
group felt that these measures would add to the cost of public education, particularly 
in terms of human cost, for example, teacher retraining. 

This group also felt that change should take place on a planned basis, that 
strategies for change should be worked out, since change is a constant. There should 
therefore be a system for the collection and distribution of meaningful Information 
about inputs and outputs. A system of this type would, however, be quite expensive. 

If the system Is to become more flexible It should also take into account 
adult education and links with the community. For example, counselling might be made 
available to adults at the end of the school day or In the summer. Such counselling 
could be either personal or occupational, Uhllc this approach might Involve inservice 
training of teachers and social welfare personnel, it need not add a great deal to 
the cost of education. An effort could be made to involve service clubs and social 
agencies and gain access to community resources. 

The group also suggested that efforts should be made to Improve teacher edu- 
cation through Introduction of a four-month internship integrated with the school 
program. Costs could be shared by the province and the district, since the latter 
would be receiving instructional assistance through the plan. 

Group 2 (Chairman: Robert Saunders) 

This group felt that the following changes might be required if educational 
institutions were to become more flexible: 

1. More subject areas and option choices 

2. More counselling 

3. Increased emphasis on basic skills 

A. Individualization in secondary schools 

5. Improved student evaluation 

6. Exploration of alternatives to the public school system 

7. Improvements in teacher education 

1, More subject areas and option choices . This overall change might lead to 
larger schools or smaller classes. It uould probably imply a lower pupil- teacher 
ratio. It might Involve contract teaching and more correspondence education. Open 
attendance boundaries for schools might be Instituted. As well, the number of 
arts-oriented subject options might Increase. 

The inputs to the system which would be involved in these changes would 
include a lower pupil-teacher ratio and time for teachers to work on a one-to-one 
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basis with students. If still larger schools were developed, there might be "human" 
costs in terms of impersonality* There could perhaps be a trade between cost for 
small classes and for transportation if attendance areas opened outside cities. 

These changes would probably Increase the cost of public education unless 
some of tlie present programs were phased out. The group r«nif,ed the question o£ 
whether a core curriculum plus options would be the best clioice in high schools. 

It was felt that any increased costs should be met by scliool boards and 
provinces, through grants. The group also felt that there would be a need for some 
costing and evahuntion to determine the impact of new programs. 

2 . More 1 i n^;. This change could involve the hiring of more 
counsellors and also the training of teachers to do more personal counselling work. 
It could add to the cost of public education, through a lower pupil-teacher ratio 
(unless some other clement in the school program were given up) and the cost of 
inservice training. 

The group then raised the question of whether "psychological help" might 
not be a charge against medicare, rather than the educational system. They also 
asked "Does counselJinr. really help students or does it create the impression of 
personal interface wxthin the institution?" They suggested that more evaluation of 
counselling proi;rnm'! was needed. 

3, In crrn'^ctl r mpha.'^l p on ba'^ ic skills . The group folt that increased 
emphasis on the program in kindergarten and grades 1-3 would be needed to provide 
for basic skills f.o enable greater student success and individualized study in the 
later years of school. Specific changes might include smaller classes, individual 
assistance and r^^medintion, individualized learning materials, and more flexible 
teaching- learnlp'; arrangements and organization. 

Inputs into the systf>m that might be required would include (1) a lower 
pupil-teacher ratio and/cr more teacher aides, (2) the possible introduction of 
computer-assisted instruction, programmed materials and learning kits, (3) inservice 
training programs, nnrl (4) possible capital costs for alteration of plant to make 
it more flexible for use. 

While these inputs would add to the cost of public education at that level, 
it is possible that greater success in teaching basic skills would lead to long- 
term savings at higher levels in the system. 

The group felt that additional costs should be met from public funds. They 
also suggested that funds might be distributed on a program basis to individual 
school boards or schools by the next senior level of government, 

A, Individualization In secondary schools . The gro»jp felt that the basic 
program of subject offerings might, continue and that there might be varying levels 
of difficulty in each course. The secondary school could also offer remedial courses 
in basic skills. If schools became more flexible there might be less formal teaching 
and more emphasis on individual and group wovk. Students might have more time to 
work on their own or do anything they wish. Teachers might have more free time to 
%roi'k with individual students. In general, course units would be shorter and more 
subjects would be offered. 
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The group felt timt these changes might lead to the employment of more teacher 
Aides. An increased input of learning and resource materials would be required to alter 
the basic mix o£ Instructional reso^nccs. Inservice training would be needed to help 
teachers get away from formalized arrangements and to help with curriculum develop- 
ment. 

The group felt that some of these changes would not increase costs very much, 
unless n considerably wider progmm v^ere offered. The inservice training costs might 
be fairly higli. Sabbatical leaves, for example, are very expensive. Board-operated 
inservice training programs would also add to education costs. 

Where inservice training is concerned, the group felt that some of the cost 
should be borne by the teacher, but not all . They asked the quc:;tion, *'What is the 
appropriate mix?" The group also commented that the individual wishes of students 
cannot always be met within schools except at an unbearable social cost. Therefore, 
ideas such as contract teaching and correspondence education might have some appeal. 

The group felt that emph<asis on inservice training might bring a change in 
allocation and distribution of funds. The provinces might have to provide aid to 
universities to start and operate programs for "recycling" teachers. They also com- 
mented on the implications of differentiated staffing, pointing out that it does not 
necessarily control costs. One issue, for example, is who is to bargain for para- 
professionals. It was suggested that full differentiated staffing might, in fact, 
increase costs. 

5. Improved student evaluation . The group felt that student evaluation 
methods should be the responsibility of the individual school and that they are not 
an economic issue unless the evaluation is used deliberately to select out or retain 
students in the system in order to control the demand for educational service. 

6. Exploration of alternatives to the public school system . Performance 
contracting was viewed by the group as an interesting experiment which has not yet 
been really well evaluated. The feeling was that it was a development to meet 
specific U.S. problems of disadvantaged children and until evaluated was not neces- 
aarily a wise move here. 

The group also noted that open attendance boundaries would be a suitable 
alternative to the voucher system. Vouchers might stimulate alternatives to the 
public system which would work to the disadvantage of the public system. While a 
small independent sector might act as a stimulus to the public schools, a large inde- 
pendent sector would drain resources from the public sector. 

7. Improvements In teacher education . It was noted that it would be desirable 
to introduce internships into the teacher education program. As well, other program 
revisions would be needed in order to provide for the types of experience noted in 

the preceding paragraphs. It was felt that while internships might benefit the school 
system, by providing a supply of free labour, the costs to the university would ^ 
probably increase, because of increased costs for supervision of interns. 

8. General comments . The group also considered questions of change in general. 
They noted that new programs always mean additional costs "unless ve forego something 
of vhat we are presently doing". They felt that there should be a greater sense of 
educational and social priorities. 
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There is also, In education, a tendency to "bandwagon**. Consequently, there 
is a need for better evaluation of the possibilities of new programs and techniques. 
For example, wliat does individualization mean? What is an appropriate and efficient 
rate of learning? Is computer-assisted instruction a boon to schools, or only to 
producers? Is there a danger the schools could move faster than society In change? 

The group also felt that evaluation of programs could promote better use of 
resources in the school system. They questioned, however, whether the appropriate 
measurement tools were available. 

A final comment by the group was that more community involvement is needed, 
especially in establisliing objectives for schools and/or school systems. This is 
an area that is critical for public understanding of and commitment to education. 

The Benefits of Education Must Be Hade 
More Accessible to Those In Society 
Who Suffer Disadvantage 

Group 3 (Chairman: Robert Gordon) 

In discussing the topic, this group proposed six major changes In Institu- 
tional practice, all of which would add to the cost of publicly-supported education 
but would, if successful, probably result, in the long run, in corresponding decreases 
In the cost of health, welfare and justice. The proposed changes are as follows: 

1. More adequate provision for the teaching of exceptional children, including 
compensatory programs for the disadvantaged. This would involve considerable extra 
input, inc luding more and more highly qualified teachers, specialized equipment and 
supplies (visual aids, special ETV, etc.), building renovation, school lunch programs 
and more transportation of pupils. 

2. Accessibility for all children to high quality schools and special programs. 
Inputs of staff, equipment, buildings and transportation would be required. 

3. Greater emphasis on preschool education, particularly the disadvantaged. 
Inputs would include staff, equipment, buildings, transportation and school lunches. 

4. An open door admissions policy in post- secondary institutions. This 
approach would involve expenditures on staff, equipment, buildings, residences, and 
boarding allowances. To some extent, existing facilities could be used for this 
'purpose. 

5. Earlier identification of children who may be disadvantaged. More staff 
and equipment would be required to achieve this objective. 

6. Establishment of a Federal Office of Education to deal with problems of 
• tudeni -teacher mobility and regional inequalities in ability** to finance education* 
The group felt this change would involve increased costs for some provinces and 
probably no decrease for any province. 

The group also agreed that there should, in general, be better coordination 
of educational services with health and welfare services. A proper mix could be 
attained with an over-all gain for the individual and society. 

The question of who should pay for the additional costs received considerable 
attention. It was felt that the federal government should have a role in financing 
•ooe of the suggested Improvements, since there is an overlap with the fields of 
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health, welfare and Justice, and involve also national goals and nroas where the 
federal government already has educational responsibilities. Soj.ie of the areas In 
which the federal government should pay the Increased cost include: 

Schools for Indians and Eskimos 

Bilingual in;; true t Ion 

Training and retraining programs under the Manpower Act and The 
Department of Health and Welfare 

Research and development facilities and services for mentally 
and physicall*' handicapped 
It was also suggested tnat the government could contribute to the welfare of the 
disadvantaged by instituting a guaranteed annual wage and by increrising support for 
secondary education. 

The group also felt that the provincial governments should bear a higher 
share of the cost of implementing Improved programs for the disadvantaged. For 
example, the foundation programs should be extended to include the necessary improve- 
ments. As well the province should assume responsibility for the necessary planning 
and research, and for the inservlce training and retraining of staff that would be 
required • 

The group was of the opinion that the school boards should not be expected 
to provide the extra money. They did feel, however, that private companies could 
bear a greater share of the burden and suggested higher taxes and removal of 
exemptions. 

The group felt that the primary change in administration of education finance 
that would be required would be the development, on a national scale, of a general 
financing formula that would make it possible for all regions to provide a similar 
quality of services. It was also felt that the federal government might fund 
certain programs directly, for example Head Start and school lunches. The group 
also suggested that appropriate changes be made in legislation concerning unemploy- 
ment insurance and manpower retraining. They suggested, further, that the Opportunities 
for Youth program become more selective and related to education. 

The group noted that the changes suggested could lead to a reduction in the 
role of school boards in terms of financing, but retention of their administrative 
function. They felt that, apart from establishment of a federal office of education, 
existing structures could be used to administer additional programs and funds for the 
disadvantaged, but that the mix would be different. 

Group 4 (Chairman: George Enns^ Recorder; Harry CostcUo) 

This group suggested that the following changes in institutional practice 
be made in order to make the benefits of education more accessible to the disadvan- 
taged. 

1« For diagnostic purposes, to identify disadvantaged individuals or groups 
and their educational needs, programs of health and social welfare departments must 
be coordinated and Integrated with those of provincial education departments. 
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2. Institutions (for example, those of our cities) must be moved to provide 
new paths or criteria Cor adtoission to ensure tliat disadvantaged individuals or groups 
(e.g. Indians, Eskimos, Metis, Inner-city Pcor) have access to, and achieve success 
ln» these educational institutions, 

3. Witliin a framework of minimum standards, mechanisms must be provided for 
more local decision-making with respect to course content, designed to meet Uie needs 
of disadvantaged individuals or ^''oups. 

4. The total resources on the Canadian scene must be made available where 
they are needed to a much greater extent. At present there is a trend to taking the 
receiver of educational benefits ont of the community in order to give him the benefit 
of education and access to the existing store of human resources. 

5. Guidance clinics should cut across fields (e.g., welfare, education). 

6. Psychological services should cut across various institutions and be 
better integrated. For example, health, welfare, technical or vocational institutions 
New Start, manpower, job training, and upgrading services seem to operate in isolation 
with very little attempt to integrate the services of these institutions within the 
over-all education program. These types of services should become part of the over-al 
public education structure. 

7. Considerably more flexible entrance requirements, and a much greater 
variety in programmes leading to entry or to re-entry into more productive life 
patterns in terms of social as well as economic goals, will be needed. 

8. The rigidity of educational finance practices, wiiich is coupled with the 
insistence on a very localized fiscal base, should be relaxed, so that the over-all 
programs across Canada may become sufficiently flexible to meet local needs. 

9. It would appear that there should be a slowdown or almost a stoppage, in 
some instances, to loading our schools with the equipment and human resources to do 
tasks or to achieve goals where the equipment and the human resources are already 
Available in the private sector or in institutions other than schools. A greater 
utilization could be made of the business segments of society; the human resources in 
this area could be utilized to a much greater extent to achieve either some or perhaps 
most of the tasks that are being loaded into the schools in some instances. 

10. There must be a much greater attempt to gear our institutions, our 
administrative structures for education, not only provincially but nationally* to the 
Individual rather than to the needs of very broad groups in society. There appears 
to be need for much greater Coordination between the existing institutions in both 
the private and public sector in terms of structuring education. 

11. That federal involvement in education Is a fact should be recognized. 
There is a need for some sort of national office of education that could assist in 
coordinating the vast provincial departmentalization of services which now exists. 
There Is serious need for an over-all look at teacher training, certification, and 
the development of paraprofessional personnel In the learning*teaching arena. 

12. While no specifics were mentioned, there seemed to be an opinion that a 
change In the criteria for success, as well as a change In the criteria for admission 
to the Institutions, needed careful scrutiny. 
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13. The trend toward day-care centres, and the shifting of institutional 
covcrflgc down to lower ond lower nge groups should bo taken into uccouiit. There Is a 
greater and greater need for kindergarten and pre-school classes. 

14. The need for special education of the handicapped and deprived in the 
broad sense has to receive much greater priority. 

15. The present structures for Indian education give cause for concern. It 
was noted that the Federal, Provincial, and Local governments are all involved in the 
total area of Indian education. 

The group also gave attention to the components of any increase or decrease 
which would result from implementation of the required changes. Members of the group 
pointed out that, in terms of input, a tremendous amount of coordination of services 
is necessary in order to eliminate the present duplication of institutions and 
services. This would not necessarily involve an increased cost in terms of providing 
services, but there could very well be an increased administrative cost in bringing 
about the coordination and changing of the systems. A large proportion of the costs 
of education are borne provincially at the present time and, therefore, the coordina- 
tion of some of the services which are offered should not cost more in the long run 
if that coordination actually becomes a fact. 

The group felt that the input of the services of professionals in a more 
diagnostic approach very well could result in considerable increased cost in some 
provinces. The inputs would involve; 

(1) professionals 

(2) dollar inputs 

(3) planning personnel 
(A) pilot projects 

(5) institutional implementation. 
Notwithstanding the comments made above, it was recognized that the very process of 
change costs money in itself and that planning for change costs money, but that this 
does not necessarily mean that the costs for a particular service in the future would 
be higher. 

It was emphasized once again that there would have to be a considerable change 
in our orientation regarding admission to institutions and the criteria for success 
Of the persons availing themselves of the services of these institutions. 

The group also noted that the differentiated kind of program approach would 
involve, at least, the following components of input: 

(1) personnel 

(2) program 

(3) planners 

(A) technological change. 

When considering whether the net effect of these changes would be to add to 
or subtract from the cost of the publicly-supported educational system, the group 
indicated that to some extent it should be recognized that greater numbers of admissions 
to institutions add cost. As well, success in channelling a larger number of persons 
into a productive kind of life could very well add cost in the initial stages. 
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However, it was Indicated that certain other kinds of costs could very well be reduced, 
including: 

(1) penal 

(2) welfare 

(3) unemployment 
(A) upgrading. 

In regard to the question of vho should pay for any Increase In cost It was 
pointed out once again that what is labelled education costs very often cuts across 
costs of many other services, such as health and welfare. There was recognition that 
monies for a much more coordinated system would come from a variety of sources, but 
that the allocation of money for these services would require a much greater coordina- 
tion at both the provincial and federal level than is the situation at the present 
time. This would not necessarily n:ean that either provincial, local, or private 
Institutions would die as administrative units. Funds could be made available through 
the central government without eliminating the pressure for participation at the 
provincial or local level, or indeed of private institutions. 

In connection with pre-school education in Quebec, it was indicated that Quebec 
provides support for private schools, and that at the present time the Department of 
Education can recognize certain private schools to be in the public interest. To date 
Quebec has not, however, recognized private pre-schools under this provision. 

Although no conclusion was reached by the group, it appeared that there was 
some consensus that funds for education had to come from a variety of sources and 
that the different governmental levels would be involved in the acquisition of these 
funds. However, there appeared to emerge the idea that the allocation of funds in 
terms of the most appropriate use of those funds, for the benefit of the sectors of 
society that needed the funds, would have to be, to a large extent, coordinat-:u at 
either the provincial or federal level. 

The group then considered what organizational and administrative changes in 
collecting, allocating and distributing funds would be implied. They noted that there 
Is considerable difficulty in dealing with specifics as far as this topic is concerned. 
For example, Indian education is financed by the Federal Government but the provincial 
governments and the municipal governments are involved since the Indians are 
provincial citizens in the province in which they are living and, in addition, are 
also members of the local coninunity and to some extent involved in certain fiscal 
aspects as far as the community structure is concerned. 

It vas pointed out that organizational and administrative changes in them- 
selves would be very difficult if we retained the existing multiplicity at political 
levels, as well as administrative , levels, in some of the areas related to special 
education or to education in general. The idea that the level of the government 
vhich provides the funds must be accountable for those funds, appears to be at cross- 
purpoSes with the stated aspirations for local involvement and local control in 
education. The question that seems to emerge^is, can we divorce level of responsi- 
bility for (feci 8 ion- making from the fiscal accountability level? 

One suggestion was that there should be a greater transfer of expenditures for 
education to the provincial and federal level in terms of tax sources* with property 
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tax being more and more related to those things wiiich are local or municipal. It was 
felt that the property tax will likely In the future not be able to carry any more 
than the numicipal burden. In ttie Canadian scene tlicre a^jn^ars to be a trend to 
vacating tlic field of property tax as a source of revenue for education. If tins is 
not stated in explicit terms in n^any instances, there never tlte less appt-nrs to be an 
incremental kind of change in this area vhich inevitably will lead either to vacating, 
or to a large extent vacating, property tax as a source of revenue for education. 

T!ie point was made that the prime function of the school boards or educational 
authorities is to get the best possible deal for education u'lth the funds wliich are 
provided by one formula or anottier and fror.i one tax source or anotlier. The autonomy 
of boards diiould rest witti tiie spending and not so mucfi witti the collecting of the 
funds for education. 

Another comment was that in education, in the bcoad sense, and considering the 
various other related fields which cut across education, tliere will be greater and 
greater need for More and more funds, witli these requirements far exceeding the capacity 
of the local fiscal resources. It was also pointed out ttuit perhaps the eventual role 
of the provincial government In the Canadian scene will be not so much to collect funds 
as to exercise considerable autonomy on a provincial level and thereby control the way 
in which the funds shall be spent to meet the particular needs of the provincial 
structure in education and in social services. There is, however, a distinct difference 
in the relationship between boards and provincial governments, and provincial govern-* 
ments and the federal government, since the provincial governments do not hold their 
power by delegation from federal government whereas this is the situation for school 
boards and local municipal boards on the provincial scene. The group felt that .the 
changes which will come about will not be radical, since it is very difficult to change 
the thought patterns of people regarding institutions. It is not just bureaucratic 
vested interests that prevent changes In the area of financing education. 

Educational structures react to other agencies, wliether ttiey be local, 
provincial, federal, or agencies in the private and business sector, whereas many of 
the other institutional structures, if they are more coordinated or integrated with 
the educational structures can, by nature of their design and function, tend to react 
and coordinate with educational structures in order to Increase the possibility of 
obtaining broad educational goals. 

There was some discussion on a weighting system for the allocation of funds 
for education and for the various social agencies, but this topic was not dealt with 
in any depth. It was pointed out that one of the problems in terms of discussing edu- 
pational finance and the sources of revenue for education is that we tend to concern 
ourselves with the symbols of education, both from the institutional and the program 
point of view, with very little attempt to cut through ::he symbols and institutions 
to the real social needs of the present day. 
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Education and the World of Work Mu8t 
Drow CloBcr To act her 

Group 5 (Chairman: Bruce Watson) 

In discussing this topic the group pointed out that an appropriate first step 
would for educators to becane more know.edgcable about the world of work, and vice 
versa. They noted that in order to facilltite a closer relationship between schools 
and the working world it might be necessary to alter the administrative organization 
of schools to allow for different hours, credits and part-time students and, also, to 
modify the curriculum. 

The group pointed out timt the schools canr.ot train everybody for everything 
and therefore they need to define their limits. For example, are schools to be 
learning centres or are they to be social services delivery centres? In any case, 
schools should assist, where possible, in the transition from school to the world of 
Wi/rk. For example, in urbaj areas they might institute "earn and learn" plans. 

It was agreed that long-term manpower projections are not really possible. 
Specific job training, therefore, should be conducted oy industry. The group also 
felt that, where trades training is not available in local industries, regional 
training centres should be established. 

The group felt that while some of the proposed changes would add to the cost 
of public education, others would subtract from it. The components of additional cost 
would include periods of work experience in industry for teachers (unless industry 
were prepared to pay for this) and inservice training for teachers as new requirements 
and developments occur In the non-educational world. One practice which could 
probably be implemented without cost would be to fit persons from outside education 
into the school situation, from time to time, as the need arose. 

Costs to the education system might decrease if less teacher time were used 
in what are actually social work activities and if trades training were removed from 
the public schools. In the latter case, however, it might be necessary to make pay- 
ments to Industry rather than the schools. 

In considering who should pay for the suggested changes, the group felt that 
Industry might be prepared to cover some of the costs of helping educators become 
more knowledgeable about the world of work and might also share in the cost of 
programs designed to ease the transition from school to work. 

Some changes in the allocation and distribution of funds might be required. 
For example, if industry assumed responsibility for trades training, the federal 
government could perhaps assume the cost through transfer payments to industry. As 
well, costs now assumed by education for social welfare aspects could be charged to 
another section of the provincial/local budget* The establishment of regional trades 
training centres could be a shared responsibility of federal and provincial govern- 
ments. 
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Educational In<^titutton3 Must Become More Closely 
A Part (.f Thotr Surrounding Comniintty 

Groups 6 and 7 (Chntrtnen; Alnhle Landry and CJI, Wltnev) 

The combi'^cd group felt that the main problem with tlils topic is at the local 
comraunity level. While discussion brought out examples of possible changes in insti- 
tutional practice, of prime concern was the matter of attitudinal changes — of 
trustees, principals and constituents. It was suggested that it might be better to 
develop a great variety of strategies than to rely on some institutional change. 

The group noted that local participation involves some local dccision^making 
anu iDcal control and this appears to be counter to the trend toward greater centrali- 
zation (particularly in finance). Local control, however, would require some skill 
and expertise at this level of decision-making. 

Examples of opportunities for greater community involvement given included 
the invoWement of community personnel in core currici lura; the use of school facili- 
ties by other agencies involved in youth and welfare; and school personnel moving out 
Into the community. An interesting example of an attempt to change institutional 
practice was the recent action by the Quebec government in setting up school cononit- 
tees. These committees include five or six parents, elected at a meeting of parents 
called by the principal, one teacher elected from the school staff and the principal 
(non-rating). These committees would discuss the pedagogy of the school, extra- 
curricular activities etc. While these school committees are set up in Department 
regulations they have only a consultative rjle. School boards would still make the 
local decisions. 

The group asked "How does education interact with total community services? 
Should schools become community drop-in centres, say at high school or post high 
•chool levels, so that students are not forced to attend schools?** 

Another question of importance was whether present federal, provincial and 
local agencies could be consolidated into one coordinated delivery service. Such 
integration of planning should result in a community services model or plan. This 
vould not be accomplished by a top-down superimposed plan, but woul.^ result from 
working with groups and evolvement from where we are. The group agreed with such a 
concept for integration of community services. Regarding finance, the group did not 
come to firm conclusions, but felt that integration would not necessarily result in 
extra expenditures since coordination of services could r^ alt in better use of 
moneys • 
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0VF3<VIEW OF THE SEMINAR 



H.P. MO !■ FAIT 
Research Associate 
Institute of Public Affairs 
Dalhousie University 

Udies and gentlcmt:n. Bob Gordon's Introduction Sunday night set the Biblical 
theme. As 1 started to write my sunrmary last nifiht the Bible was open on my desk and 
I began looking through Proverbs and Solomon to see if I could get a clue to start 
this day's proceedings and I found this; "Where no counsel is the people fall, but 
in a multitude of counsellors there is safety." 

First, I would like to contrast this year's seminar with last year's seminar, 
when we examined the demands of society on the school system and the needs of the 
individual and had great fun in creating a whole new educational structure. We 
proposed all kinds of schemes and plans and alternatives, new procedures, and creative 
structures. Never in my life have I attended a conference tliat produced so much input 
in one or two days as the conference last year. As a matter of fact, it took George 
Richert and the committee all summer to analyse the results of last year's conference 
and produce the proceedings. It was a most creative conference. Reverting again to 
the Biblical theme, we were Just about to enter the New Jerusalem at the end of last 
year's conference* 

This year is quite different — we are taking these imperatives and demands, 
these new schemes and plans, and examining them in the cold light or financial con- 
straints and the amount of money available to carry them out. It would seem that 
we would have to spend a good deal of time in purgatory, or even in a warmer place, 
for a considerable period of time before we entered the New Jerusalem. That is the 
general impression. However, it is not all negative, as you will see later. 

The realistic approach was first established by the presentation made by the 
provincial people on Sunday night. They pointed out the necessity for and the nature 
of the controls that have been imposed and they raised the question which we have been 
discussing in all groups ever since, whether local decision-making was desirable or 
possible along with centralized control. The provincial people pointed out the 
public acquiescence to control and reminded us of the fact, which we didn't need to 
be reminded of, that the public was questioning the value of education and asking for 
a clear definition of goals and more evidence that we were achieving them. This was 
not new, for the conmittee started off with a full plan on that baSis in the first 
place. 

Mention was made of new strategies for planning and the need for rational- 
ization in terms of time and staff. So we were brought back to earth by that 
particular presentation. 

The next morning we had lectures on the economics' of education, which Carlyle 
called the "dismal science". Here again we were brought back from our dreams to the 
necessities of planning and evaluation, Mr. Lacombe talked about the social demand 
approach, the manpower planning approach, and the cost-benefit approach and gave an 
explanation which I must say did not explain anything to me but maybe it did to some. 
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I got the general idea. There was n focuy on tUc analysis of skills required for the 
labour market and Llie condl t loniiu'. factors of teaching, environment and native 
capacity of pupils. In other words, tliese arc the things that you have to work with. 
This Is wliat you liave to produce, the constraints under whicli you have to work. 

Dr. Hettich related the efficiency criterion to the equity criterion and 
raised your hopes a little bit. He said tliat in some cases the equity factor could 
overrule the efficiency factor but tlie detennining influence as to wliether equity or 
efficiency would take place, was in creative interaction of the professionals with 
the people. This cropped up In the first presentation too, that t'le people arc 
questioning the value of education niu\ that the people finally will determine what the 
goals will be. This became a recurrent theme — the Importance of the people. 

The afternoon presentation really made us feel pretty bad, with an outline of 
the school board problems — which are equally disheartening, I might say. The boards 
are squcezec' between inflexible provincial controls or grant systems and the con- 
tinued necessity to provide services. Local flexibility for program determination Is 
reduced or eliminated unless tlio locality puts on liiglier taxes. Although the provinces 
encouraged spending all during the sixties, wlicn they put on the controls the local 
school boards became the whipping boys. They are the ones responsible for raising 
the taxes and for spending, not the guys who encouraged them to spend and then put 
on the brakes. 

The lack of public understanding of what the schools are trying to do and 
"what the whole financial bundle is all about" was again pointed out. In this dis- 
cussion and this cropped up again later too the evils of the property tax as 
one of the main sources of support for education began to come out. No reference was 
ma/ » to the legal cases in the United States where the whole idea of using property 
taxes for financing education is being questioned by legal decisions and may well be 
thrown out altogether »• But the fact that a very unpopular and direct tax is used so 
much for education is one of our main problems and that was brought out In the after- 
noon session* 

Now in between these rather depressing, or perhaps I should say shocking, 
presentations, from the provincial people and Economic Council people and the school 
board people, we were trying to take the imperatives of last year, see what their 
implications were in terms of structure and procedure, and see what they would cost. 
To be frank, on the first day there was quite a bit of blabbering about. Instead of 
there being imperatives, the imperatives were being questioned. Most of the first 
day was devoted to deciding whether these things were imperative after all* Are they 
imperatives, and can we do them? When we drew up to the fact of 'what we needed to do 
and how mucli It would cost, we turned around and said this, "Do we have to do this at 
all?" This was the general feeling. At the end of the first day the chairman and I 
were a little disturbed; we felt the whole world was turning back to the right. All 
our dreams of creativity and freedom, better techniques, and new procedures were 
going out the window in the face of rising costs. Now that was the feeling at the end 
of yesterday; It was quite different, as I say, from last year and I got a new Bible 
quotaticn from my friend Mr. McCarthy, that "a weak and adulterous generation shall 
look for a sign but no sign shall be granted unto them". 
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Now porhnps this oRontzinc roapprniflnl ta not noccasarily n bad tliliiH. I'll 
be a Pollyanna for a little and say it's good for a person or a family or an Insti- 
tution from time to time to take a new look. Sometimes you do it deliberately, some- 
times you have to do it. You're faced with a reality that you just have to take a 
new look at. This is what I did when I had to sell my summer home last year. What 
do I really want to do with the rest of my life? And do I want a sumner home as part 
of it? The answer was, no I didn't, so I sold it. But there are more important 
crises in people's lives or in families' lives, or in institutions' lives wtiich make 
it necessary to take a new look at the situation. I posed this question to my 
education finance class last year. What does a family do when their demands are 
greater than their income? The first reply from the students was, "Go to the House- 
hold Finance and borrow money," which kind of threw me. I wasn't expecting that. 
Unfortunately, that's not an avenue we can use in education, because as far as we 
know* no law permits a local school board to borrow money for current expenditures. 

But there are three things that you must do when you are faced with that 
situation. First of all, you must examine your priorities, determine what you really 
want, and then reduce your demands accordingly. This is what we've been doing today 
to some extent. Secondly, you roust increase your income if you can by moonlighting 
or some other source. In education that isn't very easy. We can do it in two ways. 
We can draw more on the private sector for our funding than on the public sector; 
that's one alternative. The second is to turn over to other agencies some of the 
Services that we are now required to finance. That doesn't mean that the public 
sector doesn't have to pay for it, but it means that education won't be blamed for it. 
But that's a very limited alternative. The third is to use the funds you have more 
effectively. This is what we really have to do. In the past our answer to increasing 
demands was always to increase the input. Now we must examine our procedures and 
measure the output. Even if the public did not demand it of us, and they do, we 
should do it for our own sake, and this, I think, is a quotation from Barr Greenfield's 
essay on accountability, "We can't operate our programs to our own satisfaction unless 
ve create and use the measurement tools to assess our output and to create the feed* 
back which will enable us to adjust our future behaviour in the light of our past 
performance." We just have to do that. 

Now this has been the negative side. What positive results have come out of 
this conference? First of all, there is a growing conviction that we can't do it all, 
that we can't meet all types of demands, many of lahich have been self-created. We 
have been creating our own demands and now find they're not really the public demands 
at all. For example, in the question of preparation for work last year we said we 
should relate more closely to industry and get industry to do some training, but we 
didn't really believe it. We thought we could still do it ourselves. But after exam- 
ination yesterday and today, we have come to the conclusion that we will call industry' 
bluff, and turn out students who have the general education that they say they want 
and let them do the training. Now I don't believe that many of them can do it, but I 
think there's a much greater disposition now on the part of educators to say, "All 
right, we will provide the general education, and boys, you do it." This is rein- 
forced. It kept cropping up In a number of discussion groups that in cases whera 
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students are given a free cliolcc, that Is between the academic and the vocational 
courses, they are Increasingly cltoosing the academic* Vocational shops are closing 
up all over the country. We are selling off the machinery and equipment that we used 
and wore paid for in the vocational training grants to create these artificial situa- 
tions wliicti are not really needed at al]. Is it H^S. 1 In Ontario where tlicy're offered 
a free choice of their electives? Students are increasingly choosing the academic 
elective rather than tlie vocational. So, we can't do it all. 

Secondly, there Is a great feeling that we should diminish the custodial care 
function by reducing, or at least not increasing, the compulsory school attendance 
period* Let non-motivated students go their own way, to be picked up by welfare, if 
necessary, or by manpower retraining. You probably have noted tliat Mr, Mackasey has 
now agreed to pay allowances to students who are out of school for one year and are 
taking manpower training. By all means, let the non-motivated student go out, stay 
out one year, fool around and go back to manpower training. This is, cynically, one 
way of getting a much greater federal input into the educational procedure, perhaps 
the only way we can get it; this is a trend which I will elaborate on a little bit 
later. But we really mean business now when we say that we don't want to keep 
children in school just for the sake of keeping them, that we are going to try to 
reduce the custodial function* Third, there was a real examination of alternatives 
to continuous classroom schooling, such as use of differentiated staffing and tech- 
nology to keep costs within bounds, and more use of student input into the instruc- 
tional process* Much more effective use of the same amount of time can be achieved 
by creative and flexible teaching. 

Groups six and seven, vHiich were combined, went on to even greater lengths 
by talking about the creation of community centres for child care, institutionalized 
for the first eight or nine grades, followed by free choice for students to go on, 
or to go in and out of the school system, returning when they are motivated* The 
combination of health, welfare, education and other services into one over-all 
agency was proposed, along with community social planning committees* With this 
change in organization, it was agreed that there had to be a change in professional 
attitudes on the part of the teaching st^ff* Tliey have to get away from classroom- 
oriented teaching* There would also have to be a change in public attitudes and 
changes in organization* In other words, we are really looking for the first tine 
at alternatives to the lockstep procedures, grade-by- grade structure, subject-oriented 
teaching and. so forth. This cropped up all the time* 

On the financial side, there seemed to be two movements, and they were asso- 
ciated « First there was the trend away from the property tax as the support of educa- 
tion. Now it's not a question of local taxation or provincial taxation or federal 
taxation, it's a question of the type of taxation, whether it's to be a tax on wealth (as 
in the property tax) or a tax on income* There is no such thing as a local tax, or a 
provincial tax, or a federal tax. The taxpayers pay for them all* It's a question 
of the kind of taxation that is used to Support education. With the centralization 
of taxation, however, the number one question is whether it will be accompanied by 
continued or increased control and whether we can have any local decision'-making power 
at all. The first answer is no« There is no decision'-making power and there will be 
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no decision-making power If more and more of the taxing power is centralized, Thl« 
Is not necessarily so, I think Mr, McCordlc opened up the avenue when he pointed out 
that paradoxically the controls and the rising property taxes have stimulated rather 
than shut off public Interest and concern. 

Public concern will increase when the cuts really affect essentials and not 
frills. You can cut out school lunches and things of that kind for the poor people, 
and nobody hollers. But If you cut the teacher-pupil ratio, if you put a group of 
students in an auditorium with one teacher and a television set rather than classroom 
teaching, then the public really will be concerned and will cry out for somebody to 
do something about it. In other words, we have to be more politically oriented in 
our dealing with the authorities. Now is the time to go to the people. But before 
that — another group mentioned this we should recognize that local autonomy is 
based more on autonomy of spending than on autonomy In collecting. In other words. 
It Is possible to centralize collecting, yet retain, through autonomy In spending, 
the kind of autonomy that we really want. Now this may Involve a restructuring of 
our whole distribution system. The same group mentioned that the provinces should 
treat the school boards and municipalities the same way that they expect to be 
Created by the federal government. In other words, Instead of having earmarked, 
conditional, highly-controlled grants, let them turn over to the operating authori- 
ties general uncontrolled grants and let the local authorities make the specific 
decisions as to where and how the money Is to be spent, Mr. Estabrooks Indicated 
that even In a highly centralized system such as New Brunswick this Is essentially 
the way that they can have local autonomy, through autonomy In spending, even If 
they don't have It In collecting. Finally, at last, now Is the time to go to the 
people, to Involve them In the setting of goals and priorities, to explain our programs 
and what they are doing, and find out what the people really want. We should not 
assume In advance that all they want are the Three R's, and that they will reject the 
developmental objectives, flexibility, creativity and freedom. 
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